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! Ideas in an offshore world 

i 


* geo-political conception underpinned by an 

! Alistair Hennessy obsession with strategic considerations, to in- 

— — elude circum-Caribbcan countries as well. 

! GORDON K. LEWIS Lewis does not go quite as far; he confines 

Main Currents in Caribbean Thought: himself to the islands. His definition is a cultu- 

Historical evolution of Caribbean society in its ralone, embracing those countries which share 

1 ideological aspects, 1492-1900 a common historical experience and common 

1 375pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. £23. cultural traits. By devoting so much space to 

0 8018 2589 X the non-English-spcaking Caribbean he has 

1 - ■ — - — made an invaluable contribution towards 

breaking down the artificial divisions created 
It may come as a surprise to some people that by colonialism, which meant that links be- 
1 the Caribbean has produced any thinkers at all, tween the metropolitan centres and their ex- 

or that there is anything which can remotely be colonies were stronger than those between the 
described as “Caribbean thought”. The cultu- islands themselves. 

ral poverty of slave-owners and their dcscen- With the decline of the sugar industry and 
dants was long a byword among foreign the abolition of slavery, the economic and mor- 

; travellers and observers in the Caribbean. For- at centre of the British Empire shifted to India 

nication rather than philosophy seems to have and then to Africa, leaving the West Indies, 
i been iheir preferred pastime. which had earlier been at the centre of British 

Although today there is scarcely a Third economic and strategic concerns, to degener- 

World ideology which does not have a Carib- ate inlo a slum of Empire. The British acknow- 

' bean provenance - Castroism, nigritude, neg- ledged, albeit reluctantly, the Monroe Doc- 

’ rlsmo, Garveyism, Pan-Africanism, creole trine, that the Caribbean was in the American 

Marxism, Fanonism and, if one accepts that the sphere of influence - n view which found con- 

Third World can have its varieties of fascism , firmalion in the Grenada affair and the grudg- 

Caribbean tyrannies of the Batista, Trujillo ing acceptance of it by our masters - and 

and Duvalior kind - most people nevertheless mistresses - as a fait accompli. 

would be hard put to it to name u Caribbean Unfortunately Monroism extends also to 
thinker before 1900, the terminal dale of academia. Acudemics, like some diplomats 

Gordon K. Lewis’s remarkable new book , the and politicians, prefer to let sleeping dogs lie , 

most important and exciting on the Caribbean and so those who were attracted to the study of 

' to have appeared in the past twenty years. As the Caribbean - at least before the dogs began 

we might expect, it is written with verve, im- to wake wilh the Cuban Revolution and the 

! agination and passion . depth of knowledge and funds for “relevant research" rolled in - tended 

insight gained from a lifetime of studying and to be concerned with the mechanics of const 1- 

working in the Caribbean. btlional development and the minutiae of 

A prophet not so much without honour ns. balancing acts between executive councils and 

what is perhaps worse, without recognition representative assemblies, echoing a metropo- 

in his own country, Lewis is the outsider lilan concern to preserve and balance existing 
whose Pan-Caribbean vision transcends the political interests rather than to promote social 
i parochialism both of islanders and of those and economic change. Even anthropologists, 

who study them. British academics cannot who should have been attracted by the variety 

escape strictures: they have not been noted for and multiplicity of such micro-societies, were 

their breadth of vision or imaginative under- marched by the battalion into Africa, where 

standing of the wider Caribbean. Their view, the problems of governing tribal societies 

I and that of the official mind, has too often needed the insights and help which they alone 

\ equated it with the English-speaking islands, could provide. In the West Indies the need was 

1 failing to recognize that their populations are simply to preserve the status quo and so there 

outnumbered five to one by Spanish-speakers. was no incentive to mobilize academics, at 

The Caribbean is nothing if not a Hispanic sea, least not until the disturbances of the 1930s. 

quite apart from being bounded by countries It is striking that the major British anlhropo- 

overwhelmingly Hispanic in origin and culture, logical contribution to the understanding of the 

Lewis shares the wider definition of the West Indies- J. S. Fumivall s Netherlands In- 
Caribbean which the Americans have always dia, published in 1939 -r with its concept of the 

favoured, if for different reasons. Theirs is a plural society, was written to explain not the 


West Indies but the Dutch colonies in the East. Valid though this criticism may be, Lewis is 
Apart from the pioneering work of Richard concerned to break down insularities and to 

Pares, and the reports of Royal Commissions, make comparisons nnd generalizations out of a 
much of the best British work on the Caribbean kaleidoscope of historical experiences, in the 

earlier in this century was by travellers like hope of changing Caribbean peoples percep- 

Pairick Leigh Fcrmor or colonial governors lion of themselves, to show how in spite of 

like Sir Sydney Olivier. But, as Lewis .deep linguistic und religious differences a qunl- 

observes, the West Indies attracted the second- ity of properties common to all the colonics 

class men of the Colonial Service, a stream of sprang up, to be reflected in their ideals so that 

steady, unimaginative if conscientious officials the unity of Caribbean life and thought is, in 

who lacked the eccentricity to shock and out- the Long run, more significant, and of more 

rage and thus provide an alternative vision. lasting consequence than its diversity". 

That Biitish academics were slow to accept the Main Currents in Caribbean Thought is 
challenge of the Caribbean is shown by their structured, as it had to be, round the twin 
sluggish response to C. L. R. James’*>77i«? ideologies of pro and anti-slavery. This debate 

Black Jacobins (1938) and Eric Williams’s is at the heart of the book, with introductory 

Capitalism and Slavery (1944), seminal books chapters defining the essence of Caribbean 

which marked the appearance of a new wave of thought and laying down guidelinesand limits, 
formidable West Indian talent. and a final chapter analysing the growth of 

Belatedly, the Caribbean is now recognized nationalism - anticipating, in its liberal and 
as worthy of study in its own right and not just muted radical form, the revolutionary 

os an appendage of Latin America or to be nationalism of the twentieth century. In the 

shunted into the deserted sidings of Common- case of pro-slavery thinkers, and to a lesser 
wealth Studies. But as a British scholar, extent those who opposed slavery. Lews is 
although expatriate, Lewis is still alone: new concerned with “61ile” thought, which echoed 
paths have hecn opened up by North Amcr- and imitated metropolitan models. Juxtaposed 

icans - Lowell Ragatz, Melville Herskovits, with this literate culture - enormous in its 

Sidney Mintz - and by Caribbean scholars: scope, written in half-a-dozen European lnn- 

Fenmndo Ortiz. Moreno Fraginals, Jean guages. and in his view, largely irrelevant - is 
Price-Mars, M. G. Smith, Elsa Govern, Walter an oral tradition, largely but not wholly Affri- 
Rodncy, Franklin Knight, Edwurd Brothwailc can (Lewis does not neglect Amerindians and 
and others. East Indians) which expresses the thought pro- 

Lewis’s book is not for cautious academics, cesses of the underdogs. These are to be found 
who may feel uneasy wilh a work which ranges in music, dunce, song, folk-tales and especially 

across disciplines and across time and space in religion, embodying a wisdom and complexity 
its search for daring analogies and compari- which the dllte and their education systems 
sons. There will , of course , be those who have have almost totally ignored . To emphasize the 

methodological reserves about it. Professor antithesis he draws an analogy between the 

Mintz, one of the very few scholars whose Mediterranean and the Caribbean. European 

breadth of knowledge gives him a right to be powers transported their own conflicts to the 

heeded, and whose seminal Caribbean Trans - Caribbean, imposing religions views on their 

formations has Just been reprinted in paper- peoples by force. As in the Mediterranean, so 

back (also by the Johns Hopkins University in the Caribbean a deep gulf opened up be* 

Press, now the leading English-language pub- tween the religion of the master class and that 

lisher in the field), has already pointed to what of the subject masses, with an established slate 

he secs as a central confusion in Lewis's con- religion facing a subterranean popular one. ^ 

cepL of culture and society ( Caribbean Review , The analogy can be pressed further. As Afn- 

XIII, no 1). His is an anthropological critique, ca and Europe confronted each other across 
making the point that by subsuming such a the Mediterranean (especially in Spain), so 
wealth of different cultures under the umbrella Anglo and Hispanic America confront each 

of Caribbean thought and Caribbean society other across the Caribbean. As the Mediterra- 

Lewis has obscured the variety and complexity nehn became a theatre of conflict between the 
of the region. "Not only is there no single great powers irt the Second World War so the 
Caribbean culture," Mintz comments, “it is Caribbean has become a theatre of conflict in 
hard to see how one can speak of a single the Cold War between East and West , but this 
Caribbean society." analogy can be overdone, especially if one has 
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been brought up on Monroism and the “back- 
yard syndrome". U is more apposite to see the 
Caribbean today as a theatre of conflict be- 
tween North and South - between the de- 
veloped and developing world. What future 
can there be for states which are off-shore is- 
lands of both North and South America? 
Islands which hnd been colonized earlier and 
more deeply than any other part of the colo- 
nized world, and where residual tribal orga- 
nizations scarcely exist, are now caught be- 
tween two alien cultures. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book concerns Haiti, where Lewis shows - 
echoing David Nichotls (a rare example of a 
British scholar taking Haiti seriously) - how 
Haitian publicists and thinkers were obsessed 
by both economic development and commun- 
ity. As part of Hispaniola, the only island to 
achieve independence in the early nineteenth 
century, Haiti was a pace-maker and is in- 
creasingly regarded as such now, though it 
wasn't at the time. With a plantation economy 
in ruins, there was an opportunity to construct 
a new type of economy when Dessnlines’s 
attempt to revive sugar had failed, involving, 
as it did, a semi-military system to compel 
freed slaves to return to the hated cane-ficlds. 
Rebuffed and estranged, Haiti did not get 
sucked into the international economy, but un- 
like Paraguay, the closest parallel in the Amer- 
icas, it did not succeed either in attracting for- 
eign technicians to promote a state-directed 
modernization (although given the French 
orientation of the Elites, Saint-Simonism found 
some echoes there). Instead, solutions based 
on a peasant economy were canvassed. Haitian ■ 
thinkers hoped that the black republic could 
provide an alternative model for other New 
World states to follow - a "small is beautiful” 
philosophy of Gandhian simplicity. But this 
was to be a vain hope. The attempt to influence 
the Dominican Republic during the period of 
physical occupation between 1821 and 1844 
only succeeded in forcing Dominican thinkers 
into a hispanophile, negrophobic and indianist 
mould. Elsewhere, the Haitian Revolution did 
not sweep through the Caribbean like a hurri- 
cane but rather hung like a thunder-cloud, 
dark and menacing, keeping the Cuban plant- 
ocracy loyal to Spain for another fifty years for 
fear of a comparable slave uprising, and prod- 
ding British West Indian planters to seek a 
modus vivendi with abolitionists, as rising slave 
discontent presaged a more extreme solution. 

Today Haiti has a resonance for millions as 
the home of the first social revolution in the 
Americas and of the first black republic; as 
such it merits' much closer study than it cus- 
tomarily receives. We know well enough what 
foreigners thought of Haiti, but we still lack 
accessible accounts by nineteenth-century Hai- 
tian writers. It is time a publisher remedied this 
omission, but in the meantime Lewis provides 
an invaluable guide to a neglected chapter of 
New World thought. 

It is Cuba, however, which dominates the 

■ book. Successful revoliitions do not grow from 
barren soil, they need the compost' of genera- 
tions of fermenting ideas; and the Cuban 1 re- ' 
volution is no exception. Eighty years of colo- 
nial status after Spanish mainland colonies had 
achieved independence meant that nationalist 
thought in Cuba was far more .developed ■ 
than ’ ih mainland Latin America or in the 
anglophone island*.- Whereas on the mainland 
independence preceded any sense of nation- 

. hood, in Cuba the reverse was the case. Lewis 
gives an excellent survey aud analysis of Cuban 
thinkere, and one of the most succinct and 
sympathetic accounts available in English of 
the greatest of them all - Josd Martf. He has 
much to say also about less well-known think- 
ers such as Josfl Antonio Saco, Bachllier y * 
Morales, Jdcobo de la Pezueta, Domingo del 
Monte and others. Even Latin Americanists 
ipay be unaware of the volume and richness of 
nlnetecpth-century thought in Cuba - a rich-: 

. ness which goes far to justify Castro’s constant 
dmphosis on the longevity of the Cuban ievolu- 4 
tion ary tradition. : ri. 

The. complexity and variety of Cuban 
thought stem from a concern with three Issues: • 
ambivalence towards Spain , involvement tiifo ‘ 
the United Sthtesl and a slave society which "> 
had produced a facially mixed population ' 
- F&mijidl links Wert too extensive andrtibs. top- ' 

■ pit (VSsiye for even credles to throw 1 off Spanish 
. alleglaiice ligtitlieaftediy. Even Marti, with a : 


Canary Island mother and Valencian father, 
never lost his admiration for “good” Spaniards. 

It is often forgotten that there is a White 
Legend of Spanish history, with Las Casas as 
its fountainhead, as well as a Black Legend. 

Martf’s own brief exile in Spain had a pro- 
found effect on him by revealing this "other 
Spain"- those republicans who although impo- 
tent were nevertheless the only group to sym- 
pathize with Cuban aspirations and whose 
emphasis on federalism and “unity in variety" 
seemed to provide a solution to the political 
impasse. He was also introduced to Krausist 
philosophy. Lewis does not mention Krausism 
and so misses one of the curious facts about the 
transmission of ideas in peripheral societies, 
where thought and literacy are restricted - that 
often it is the minor thinker who has the 
greatest influence there. There is no more 
striking example of this than Krause, a virtual- 
ly unknown contemporary of Hegel whose tor- 
tuous metaphysical system was introduced into 
Spain in the 1840s. Krausism inspired the Libre 
Instilucirin de Ensehanza and a whole genera- 
tion of liberal intellectuals whose influence ex- 
tended up until the Second Republic. 

The ethical imperatives of Krause rather 
than his metaphysical complexities were the 
main attraction for his Spanish and Latin 
American admirers. Denied the channels of 
sectarian enthusiasms in an intolerant Catholic 
environment they embraced Krausism with the 
fervour of religious converts and regarded 
themselves as a secular priesthood, dressing in 
black and living lives of exemplary public ser- 
vice. Krause’s educational philosophy influ- 
enced Martf deeply, and through his writings, 
the Cuban Revolution’s educational reforms 
and the moral categories of Castroism. Kraus- 
ism also influenced Eugenio Marfa de Hostos, 
the Puerto Rican patriot who became a Domi- 
nican by adoption (and whom Lewis rescues 
from oblivion for English readers) and who, 
like Martf, saw the need for some sort of 
Caribbean federation. 

Mart's fear of the United States contrasted 
with the views of those Cubans who argued for 
a closer association with or even annexation by 
the United States as a way of escaping from 
Spanish control. He died in 1895, during the 
war against Spain, so did not live to see his 
prescriptions nullified by the economic de- 
pendence of the new Cuban republic on the 
United States, just as he was also spared from 
witnessing the frustrations of blacks in the new 
society which erupted in the Race War of 1912, 
a larger black uprising than any in colonial 
Cuba. The cautious approach of creoles to- 
ward the abolition of slavery was not only con- 
ditioned by Spanish censorship (the pervasive- 
ness of which Lewis perhaps underestimates) 
but also by fear of a slave rebellion, fed by 
British abolitionist propaganda and agents If 
anything-, the fear of black revolt increased 
after abolition, since 60 per cent of the Cuban 
guerrillas fighting the Spaniards in the 1890s 
were black. 

Forbidden to live in Cuba, Marti travelled 
throughout Central America and eventually 
settled in the United States, writing articles for 
the Spanish American press.. He was therefore , 
..a Latin American more than a narrow Cuban 
nationalist, whose warnings about American 
expansionism and prescriptions for solving 

- Cuba’s: problems make him a precursor of the 
Revolution. But although he writes very much 
in the Spanish American idiom and is virtually 
unknown in the English-speaking Caribbean, 
his thought has a relevance far wider than 1 for 
Hispanic renders alone. - 

- It is difficult for those who are not Cubans to ■ - 
understand the intense religiosity of the Marti 
cult, which illustrates in extreme form the ven- 
eration intellectual? are held in in Hispanic 
some lies; where writers, educators and orators 
hay? often , reached the, top in public ities 

. Where soldiers fale arid foe heavy hand of the ; 
.Church stifles free thought, and civilian parties, 
do not exist or are broken mt6 factions, it is left 
l to intellectuals to defend liberty; and spiritual 
l values; This is onej-easpn why university slu-..- 
! dents amd thdr'protests have ^hjoyed siiih a 
| wide measure of public tolerance jn Ciuba since 
the 1870s, .when, the iopg record of strident 
,/rtiartyToiogy /begins, =; In contrast, in!, the , 
.j ,£nglophone West lndies trisect for edufatipp, 


because the system has been successful in 
co-opting intellectuals. Although Lewis locates 
thinkers in their social contexts, whether these 
be plantations, churches, chapels, schoolhouses 
or the bureaucracy, he makes no mention of 
universities, which, in the case of San Domingo 
(the oldest university in the Americas) and 
Havana, founded in the eighteenth century, 
were predominantly creole institutions. 

In view of the expansion of the United States 
it is surprising that the influence of American 
thinkers was not greater in Cuba, especially as 
many Cubans were educated there. The pull of 
European cultures was still irresistible. Cen- 
sorship was only part of the answer. Where 
American influence was great, as on Cirilo 
Villaverde and especially Martf, it was because 
of their long sojourn in that country, but an 
important factor too was the differing contexts 
of intellectual discourse. There was no theo- 
logical dimension to the slavery debate in Cuba 
- nothing to correspond to the great Spanish 
debates of the sixteenth century. The fierce 
exchanges over polygenesis and monogenesis 
which were at the heart of the debate over race 
and slavery in the United States seem to have 
had no resonance in Cuba, nor do those for- 
midable Southern apologists of slavery like 
Henry Hughes, the "Marx of the master class”. 
The foil weight of American intellectual influ- 
ences post-dates the American occupation. 

The challenge of Darwinism, which rocked 
the Protestant world, did not affect arguments 
in Cuba, which remained essentially prag- 
matic. There was no Las Casas in nineteenth- 
century Cuba. The Catholic Church had no- 
thing to say against slavery and when an aboli- 
tionist society was founded in Spain, as late as 
the 186%, it was by a Protestant Puerto Rican 
married to an American Quaker. Plantation 
chaplains knew their place well enough not to 
question the system and the weak village struc- 
ture in Cuba meant there were no radical vil- 
lage priests. There was no Hidalgo or Morelos 
to lead a slave rising, and once slaves were free 
no sects to promote “free” villages and provide 
schooling, as in the British West Indies. The 
African cults - the subterranean religions of 
Lewis’s thesis -expanded, as they did in Brazil, 
when freed slaves were left on their own. 
Although the British West Indies saw revivals 
of African and syncretic religions such as myal- 
ism, pocQmania and later Rastafarianism, the 
fact that the post-emancipation period co- 
incided with the opening up of Africa, the 
“dark continent” in the common parlance of 
the day, tended to facilitate evangelization by 
the sects, with a consequent growth of a social 
conservatism which was to pose serious prob- 
lems for radicals in the twentieth century. 

The negative image of Haiti was crucial to 
the success of this missionary drive, as Its 
poverty (was it that much poorer than some 
islands in the British West Indies?) provided a 
legitimation for the missionaries’ “religion of 
progress” 111 contrast to the superstition of 
voodoo and syncretic forms. Even In Haiti it- 
self the francophile dlite, especially mulattos, 
tended to distance themselves from Africanist 
“corruptions”. It is fashionable at present to 
argue that such African legacies as Santeria, 
Shangoj; Vofom Or Camboulay provide a more 
promising basis for a Caribbean identity than 
imported European religions, which, however 
much t^ey* might- stem frbm thfe fame foot, 
represent widely divergent sensibilities, A 
. metaphorical return to Africa - and this seems 
to be implied in Lewis's emphasis on popular 
cultural forinS- must be at the expense of those 
who are not of African descent. 

One of (he most.strlking features of Garib- 
beari.thoiight has been the way in which ideas 
used in the metropolis to underpin domestic 
liberalism and reform become transmuted In a . 
folonlal 'environment, where they are used to 
jfotify nefarious causes. What may remain 
cloaked at home is starkly revealed in the cril- ; 
onles as the defence of privilege , as often as not* 
b^scdoftcdlou r.L ai ssez-f a i r e; i lb e ra I ism rested 
on wage slavery, as apologists for slavery both 
in Britain arid In the Southern states never tired 
of rfoefong. Lpcke’sideas can be used to 
' underpin whig refonhs In England, or Jef- 
fersonian agrarianism and the cult of 1 the yeo-i 
pian f^ftner in the Uriited $tate$, whereas in 
■ foe Wert. Indies they befome'a bulwfok far the 

g stuailon oL slavery' and the defence of 


•inprtbjK^ brought up 


on the Black Legend, to learn that Spanish i 
liberal traditions have been a major inspiration : 
for radical and progressive thought in the I 
Caribbean. To juxtapose Las Casas and Marti ' 
with Long, Edwards, Froude and Carlyle - 1 
perhaps the best known eighteenth * and 
nineteenth-century apologists for plantocracy 
and negrophobia - is to be made aware that the 
British contribution to progressive thought i n 
the Caribbean is not a brilliant one. It is not to 
disparage the moral force of the arguments of 
Wilberforce, Clarkson and others to say that : 
the wider humanitarian currents now deserve : 
recognition. We have been cushioned too long 
by cosy self-congratulntion as far as the j 
Caribbean is concerned. ; 

Overall, there is the paradox that in the Age 
of Enlightenment, devoted to humanitarian 
causes, the rhythm of slavery quickened and 
the degree of exploitation increased. Adam 1 
Smith's comment that despotic governments L 
gave greater protection to slaves than govern- la- 
ments of freer men finds an expression in th? f 
philosophy of Crown Colony government and . 
the doctrine of imperial trusteeship and rule by 
Platonic guardians, so saving the illiterate ‘ 
masses from more immediate exploitation by ! 
local oligarchies. When challenged by • 
nationalists, metropolitan arguments change. 
Now the masses must be protected against self- 
interested demagogues whose language is » 
elitist in its assumptions and attitudes, for all 
their radical posturing, as the elitism it is 
seeking to discredit and overthrow. Or, alterna- 
tively, the masses need to be protected against 
atavistic throwbacks to the philosophy of the 
Kder , jefe or caudillo , who can often tap the 
springs of popular attitudes better than 
university-trained intellectuals. Batista did It 
well: Duvalier even better. Hume's dictum that 
absolute rulers must rule by the consent of 
someone underlines the fact that there are 
popular tyrannies as well as popular demo- 
cracies. In the end the dichotomy between elite 
and popular culture is a strained one. Neither 
lives in isolation - not in the nineteenth century j 
and even less so now - but each feeds off the 

■ other in a symbiotic relationship which is often 
difficult to disentangle. 

In the period covered by this book few 
attempted to bridge the gap between the two. 
Those who had access to education went 
through a process by which indigenous cultures 
were despised and rejected - even in Haiti. Nor 
was there much cross-fertilization between 
metropolitan cultures, and where there was it 
tended to be fragmented, as in the case of 
Spanish-speakers look I ng to France for literary 
models and to Britain for economic ones. The 
advantages of limited choice, restricted by lan- 
guage and a narrow education, were offset by ; 
the perpetuation of insularity. In the twentieth .? 
century emigration began to change this, ■[■! 
although not as much as might have been ex- ,. 
peered , It is only with the media revolution that ■ 
the choice of options and models has become y 
folly open. Faced with a supermarket of con- . • 
flicting ideologies the choice is numbing, so it is /■ j: 
not surprising that either the African, legacy ; ■ 
becomes a refuge and a touchstone in 
search for identity, or, alternatively, the “ 
homogeneity of computer, culture prevails. 
The search for a Pan-Caribbean identity is not. j 
becoming any easier < as is shown, for example, ; j 
•ih. 1 the ‘debate "over language and dialed, 
prompted by the revival of Creole. 

The Caribbean was the real New World - the 
tabula rasa waiting hopefully for the hnpript°f 
the best which Europe might offer, in fact the.. 

. islands were emptied of their native populS-, 
tipns and degenerated infoa trash-can for foot-' 

■ looie. adventurers and that scourge of native 
peoples - theyotmger son without prospects lo 
his own country. Tfie Caribbean has served as a . 

. ' safety-valve for Europe’s discontented, but un- 
like the United States, where the.coitque$t °f 

the ‘ wilderness created a sense; of frontier . i; . 
democracy^ anti community, in; the Caribbean . - r ; 
the frontier gave new life to attitudes Which in ; 

Europe had long been dormant, and in the 

. ' plantation 1 to a new form of social organization- 
• which was, to frustrate all attempts r at ’reform- : 

: Fafod with intractable realities and with 
pervasive legacies from the pfot - whpth# ; 
imperipl pdwers dr of Af^iCa - (he search fo* .; 
npw modes of expression and ndw ifotitutippd 
forms is .tortbous.'-To fincf. 

. thb thickcts, mbre 'giildds ^ like.jGdf^^ 
are urgently needed. : . . ' ! • ^ ; ,. 
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Ghosting Shakespeare 
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122pp. 08191 39025 
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Street, London WC2E 8LU . £3. 50 each. 
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Shakespeare’s Characters: A complete guide 
165pp. Methuen. £8.50. 
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Updating the Bard can be a tricky business. 
“Shakespeare", tsar of the syllabus, emperor 
of the examination hall, is already a modern 
creation: the product of an education system 
designed to generate the transcendent socinl 
coherence on which our contemporary culture 
depends. In his evidence to the Newboil Com- 
mittee in 1919, Sir Israel Gollancz implied as 
much by suggesting the Institution of an annual 
“Shakespeare Day" to be held on April 23 
(unless this fell during the Easter holidays) as a 
bond between English-speaking children in the 
United Kingdom and abroad. For their descen- 
dants, the familiar balding image still effort- 
lessly vaults the years, gazing as blandly from 
t-shirts, ash-trays and key-rings as ever it did 
from Folio or Monument . When happiness be- 
comes a cigar called Hamlet, domestication is 
the thief of time. 

With regard to the plays, apparently 
opposed stratagems emerge. The first invites a 
return to something as dose to the “original" 
texts as possible, proposing versions which aim 
to be up to date in terms of modern textual 
scholarship. The second also has a modernized 
text in view, but In a different mode: with its 
archaisms removed, its settings perhaps mod- 
ified, its characters relocated. The results, con- 
fections such as Kiss Me Kate, West Side Story » 
Joe Macbeth or even Richard Curtis’s skeletal 


and scabrous Skinhead Hamlet, may be judged 
scandalous or sublime in relation, say, to the 
editions current and forthcoming from the uni- 
versity presses of Oxford and of Cambridge. 

But there remains a sense in which both pro- 
jects can be said to represent different sides of 
the same coin. For both clearly depend on one 
of the most modern notions of all: that beyond 
the texts we inherit there ultimately lie unified 
and coherent plays whose essence the redac- 
tion is able to capture. 

From the heights of the first programme, the 
lineaments of the second can only seem deplor- 
able: an eruption of scholarship's reverse, 
editing's repressed and calumnious Other, a 
squalid accusing Ghost which stalks the battle- 
ments of bibliography, unamended, uncol- 
lated, unappeased. In his new edition of the 
plays called The Contemporary Shakespeare 
series. A.L.Rowse certainly cries out for a sort 
of satisfaction. He has learned, lie tells us cryp- 
tically, “both from television and in education" 
that Shakespeare’s plays are being dropped 
from syllabuses in schools and colleges “be- 
cause of the difficulty of the language”. Yet the 
remedy lies clearly to hand. The difficulties are 
largely superfluous (“all those shouldsts and 
wouldsts, wilts and slialts, halhs and doths") 
and may readily be removed, "skilfully, con- 
servatively, keeping to every line of the text” . 

Just how removal functions as an agent of 
conservation, how a change of words can man- 
age to keep “every line of the text” remains 
rather less than clear, but this only reinforces 
the appropriately gnomic tone in which the 
spectre presents its regimen. “Just remember”, 
it chides, fending off any possibility of Use 
majesti, “I do not need it myself: / live in the 
Elizabethan age, Shakespeare's time , and have 
done for years, and am familiar with its lan- 
guage, and his." 

Happily, Dr Rowse is able to sketch out his 
plan of action well before the sulph’Tous and 
tormenting flames of an Elizabethan purgatory 
finally engulf him, and its details are nimbly 
drawn. Shakespeare must be rescued from his 
present captors, ignorant scholars and critics 
who “don’t write poetry and do not know how 
to scan”. His saviours will be those “creative” 
writers who do. An enviable intimacy with the 
great perhaps inspires a certain breezy confi- 
dence: “President Reagan tells me that [Pet- 
ruchioj is the one Shakespearean part that he 
played - and a very gallant one too”; and an 


Intensely internecine 


Humphrey Carpenter 

MICHAEL J. SIDNELL 

Dances of Death: The GroupTheatre of 

London in the Thirties 

368pp. Faber. £18.50. 
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The Group Theatre, the body that during the 
1930s first staged the plays of Auden and Isher- 
wood and of other members of their cotene, 
has received a lot of attention in recent years, 
particularly in biographies of the writers con- 
cerned; there is Wsa Drawn From the Life, the 
autobiography of Robert Mfoiey, the Groups 
designer and the close friend of its leader 
Rupert Doone, which was published last year. 
Michael Sidnell is, however, the first P erso1 } 
study the Group itself at book length, and with- 
out bringing any particular personal feeling or 

prejudice to the task. . , 

The Group came into being In the early 
1930s as a result of conflicting motives: a desire 
by Doone, a professional dBncer, to create 
total theatres a feeling that the growngmter«t 

in Marxism among youn^ intellectuals could 

and should manifest itself in the dntabr, and an 
urge to create a company that would benefit 
from , and extend, contemporary M^mwtal 
work on stage. Sidnell, with nicely Judgpd 
irony, traces the Group's fortunes as it tried to 
realize these ideals, but gradually accepted 
what appeared to be its real role, a slightly 
eccentric part-professional butmostiy amateur 
play-producing society on the fringe 
thwtrt, occasionally contributing 
fof real , worth, but more often entangled. In its 

• oiwh irtterhecine bltcheries. 

/ Sidnell is very shrewd about the Group 


motives, both public and private (he identifies 
the stratum of homosexual clique within it, 
observing however that most women members 
were probably unaware of this), and is excel- 
lent at locating its work within the spectrum of 
experimental theatre at the period, showing 
how lamentably independent and self-suffi- 
cient it chose to be, at a time when so much of 
value was going on. However, for the most part 
Sidnell devotes himself to exegesis and criti- 
cism of the plays commissioned and performed 
by the Group, and good as thisis (he frequently 
has very illuminating things to say about the 
Auden stage works) one wishes he could also 
have found space for more practical details 
abput how the Group actually operated. .One 
gathers that in the average production the 
majority of performers were amateur, yet they 
mirfit find themselves acting alongside Robeyt 
Speaight, Max Adrian, or other professionals 
of that calibre. John Allen, a leading porfor? • 
mer with the Group, observes in his foreword 
that “it was a far more intense experience than 
might be gathered from Michael Sidnell s 
admirable account”. One wants to know more 

about the intensity. . .. 

However, the book is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the literature of the 1930s, not least for 
Its illuminating accounts of the actual produc- 
tions of Auden's Dance of. Death and Eliot a 
Sweeney Agonistes, in both cases very different 
from the published texts. It is a sad story-foe 
. failure of what might hove been an outstanding 
Poets' Theatre, presenting arid perhaps inspir- 
ing new work by Yeats and Eliot as well as the 
Auden gang-but Sidnell tells It with panache, 
rightly observing that the Group’s fosmanage- 
; ment of its outstanding resources was foe epi: 
tome of the wasteful conditions, insincerities 
and great visions of foe time’’. . y , . : .. 
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An examination of the radical changes In 
the way nature was perceived during the 
latter part ol the eighteenth century. 
These new perceptions of 'the natural 
Included new appreciations of the 
'sublime' wildness of landscape, new 
assertions of the Innocence of 'natural 
man’ and a new sense of hHrmony 
between man and nature. 

Hard covers £25.00 net 
Paperback £8.50 net 


Ulysses and the 
Sirens 

Studies in Rationality and Irrationality 
JON ELSTER 

A.volurrte of ctosely related essays which 
present an analysis of rational behaviour 
and of the kinds and degree of rationality 
and irrationality. .. . , 

\..a quite outstandingly learned and 
Intelligent analysis of some of the mein 
problems In theories of rational act on. 

F - . Frank Hahn, Inquiry 
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and Mind 
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This Is the first general account of the 
maritime expansion of England written 
since 1945, and It therefore Involves a 
radical re-interpretatlon of the forces, 
motives and circumstances which gave 
rise to ihe British Empire, deeply affecting 
ns character and the major role It was to 
play In world history. . 

K Hard covers £27.50 net 
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Post-Modernist predecessors 


Reyner Banham 

RICHARD LONGSTRETH 
On the Edge of the World : Four architects in 
San Franci scoot the turn of the century 
455pp. MIT Press. £41.80. 

0262 12100 X 

It has become a working truism about the wri- 
ting of American architectural history that it is 
“not good at California 1 ' ; architects working on 
the West Coast having been persistently 
ignored or underrated by a largely East-Coast 
architectural establishment. The repair of 
these sins of omission and commission was 
begun by Henry-Russcil Hitchcock in 
Architecture: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centur- 
ies (1958) under the rubric: “Frank Lloyd 
Wright and his California contemporaries**. In 
.this, however, no fewer than five major Cali- 
fornian talents received somewhat less space 
than did Wright himself, which represents well 
enough the values then conventionally re- 
ceived, even by a “liberal" like Hitchcock. The 
same value system no doubt goes some way to 
account for the fact that further repairs tended 
to concentrate on the "Modernist 1 * Southern 
port of the state, where there had been more 
generally interesting building in the 1920s, 30s, 
and 40s, and a more active body of architectu- 
ral historians writing in the 1950s. 

Even tiie doyenne of Southern historians, 
Esther McCoy, however, had to recognize the 
majesty and power of the work of Bernard 
Maybcck (1662-1957) and, largely because of 
her book Five California Architects ( 1960), and 


the survival of his splendid Palace of Fine Arts 
from the San Francisco Exposition of 1915. 
Maybeck has remained the only Northern Cali- 
fornia architect of that generation with any 
reputation outside the ranks of specialists. 
Richard Longstreth, in On the Edge of the 
World, has gone a long way to restore a more 
balanced view of this inadequately studied 
period of Californian architecture. Indeed, 
one may sny that, for ideological reasons which 
will be indicated later, he has gone too far. 

His ostensible subjects are the architects 
Ernest Coxhead, Willis Polk, A. C. Schwein- 
furth and - unavoidably - Maybeck. They re- 
present an interesting, possibly tendentious, 
selection from those who created the so-called 
Golden Age of San Francisco architecture be- 
tween about 1890 and the devastating earth- 
quake of 1906 that destroyed much of their 
work. The conventionally established register 
of the Oolden Age architects (as it appears in, 
for example, the Guide to the Architecture of 
San Francisco by David Gebhard et al) would 
also include John Galen Howard, Louis C. 
Mulgardt and, above alt, A. Page Brown, in 
whose office Polk, Schweinfurth and Maybeck 
all worked in their early days in San Francisco. 
Howard, Page Brown and Schweinfurth do in- 
deed appear in Lougstreth’s pages, but in very 
minor, sometimes barely visible roles, quite at 
odds with their acknowledged talents. 

The reasons for this curiously selective 
approach are to be found, one must suspect, in 
recent intellectual power-shifts at Berkeley in 
particular, and in American architectural 
academe generally. Longstreth’s study began 
life as a Berkeley dissertation on Coxhead and 


Gallery and grocery 


David Carrier 

B.R. TILGHMAN 

Out Is It Art7 : The value of art and the 

temptation of theory 

193pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

0631136630 

Here is how a Wittgensteinian aesthetic might 
be presented. Remind us of Wittgenstein's 
well-known discussions of language games, 
“the private language argument", and aspect 
seeing. Argue that earlier aestheticians 
(Weitz, Kenneck, Wollhelm) have failed to 
read him correctly, and that Pepper’s and 
Osborne’s definitions of art, Danto's ontology, 
and what Kivy and Bouwsma say about musical 
expression are inconsistent with those texts. 
Say that we cannot explain Rimbaud’s poetry 
but must simply accept "the fact of poetic lan- 
guage"; note that if Fry showed “that Cgzanne- 


is like Giotto", then he also taught us that 
“Giotto is like Clzanne”. And round off this 
“skirmish in the constant battle against the 
bewitchment of our intelligence" with a safely 
vague observation: for example, “How we 
understand and appreciate a work of art has 
much to do with how we understand ourselves 
and the world we live in." 

Wittgenstein was deeply perplexed by the 
theories he dismantled, and so it is strange 
that , by contrast, B.R. Tilghman appears com- 
placent. Like Wittgenstein he wants to demon- 
strate the errors in philosophical theorizing, 
but since the theories he presents are, as given, 
preposterously implausible, it is hard to see 
why he finds them perplexing. If it is “not 
immediately obvious” how to compare a Titian 
and Mondrian; if noting that words are unlike 
colours and lines shows that poetry does differ 
from painting: then the search, for a definition 
of art seems ridiculous. If the legs of Icarus in 
Bruegel's "The Fall of Icarus” are’ “clearly 
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Polk. These may seem an odd pairing, since 
Coxhead was of English, Royal Academy 
background and largely known for his late- 
Gothicizing church architecture, whereas Polk 
can be accounted something of a classicist with 
a more urbane and commercial practice. 
Nevertheless it can be argued that both have 
been under-appreciated or misunderstood in 
the past; there has long been a party that in- 
sisted that Coxhead was a far better architect 
than common reputation allowed, whereas 
Polk has been known chiefly for one totally 
untypical design, though still probably his best:' 
the glass-fronted and iron-filigrecd Hallidie 
building of 1918. Both were therefore due for 
some academic reappraisal and this Longstreth 
has handsomely delivered. The best parts of 
the book are the chapters that concentrate on 
Polk and Coxhead, and which represent recent 
Berkeley scholarship at its most characteristi- 
cally careful, painstaking, close-focused and 
parochial. 

So parochial, perhaps, that On the Edge of 
the World wouldn't have been a saleable book, 
even under the subsidized imprint of the 
Architectural History Foundation, without the 
addition of Schweinfurth and Maybeck. Their 
inclusion, however, moves the book into a 
different frame of reference, on two grounds. 
Hie first is that it now becomes a study of a 
provincial branch of the“ Academic Eclectic” 
movement in American architecture, that 
highly professional Beaicr-A/ft-inspired 
tendency whose outstanding practitioners 
were the New York partnership of McKim, 
Meade and White. Both the partnership and 
the tendency have been much studied of late, 


legs", then arguments about interpretation oi 
that work seem silly. . 

The aesthetidan discussed at most length in 
But is It Art!, Arthur Danto, is a suitable target 
since his The Transfiguration of the Common- 
place develops just the sort of theory which 
Wittgenstein rejects. Danto’s book was in- 
spired by Warhol's “Brillo Box” (1964) and 
asks us to imagine two visually indistinguish- 
able objects; “Brillo Box” is a work of art while 
a physically identical thing in the grocery re- 
mains merely a Brillo box. Let us re-describe 
this example, Tilghman suggests. Consider 
only one object, and then Danto’s argument 
would fail. Since Danto's central claim, right or 
wrong, is that such identical-looking objects 
are ontologically different, this is only to assert 
that if we reject Danto’s premise, then his con- 
clusion does not follow. Danto's errors come, 
Tilghman urges, from the mistaken belief that 
Wittgenstein held a behaviourist theory of ac- 
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partly because they too were due for reapDrak. 
al, but equally because they have become Z 
main scholarly resource for the joke-schoJariy 
Post-Modernist and Free-styie Clas&ida 
movements of the last few years. Longstreth 
makes no bones about his liking for Academic 
Eclecticism, nor about his book having become 
an apologia for it. His chapter characterizim* 
that tendency's procedures and ideology is the 
only sane and readable short study of it that we 
have, and it is quite likely to have a wider 
circulation in pirated photocopies than On t he 
Edge of the World itself. 

The second ground for saying that the study 
has been moved into a different frame of refer- 
ence is that the standard for architectural qual- 
ity is now unavoidably set by Maybeck, and 
while neither Coxhead nor Polk need fear 
mutual comparison, neither of them (nor a 
debiliori, Schweinfiirth) can stand up to 
Maybeck’s genius and wit. This situation is 
somewhat disguised by Longstreth’s inade- 
quate treatment of Maybeck, neither of whose 
main works - the Palace of Fine Arts and the 
extraordinary Christian Science church in 
Berkeley - is discussed or illustrated. Long- 
streth might argue that they are chronological- 
ly beyond the scope of his topic (though Polk is 
represented by buildings as late as the Hallidie) 
but one suspects that the true reasons may be 
that Maybeck is well covered in the literature 
already, or that those who have covered him 
were not generous with material in their keep- 
ing. Nevertheless, the result is to bring the 
book to a very unbalanced conclusion; not so 
much Hamlet without the Prince as Hamlet 
without the great soliloquies. 


tion. But what Danto’s Analytical Philosophy 
of Action, not mentioned here, developed h 
length is an argument against the behaviourist 
view Danto attributes to some Wittgeostel- 
nians. Tilghman is right.to see that Danto hail . 
systematic theory of art, knowledge and ac- 
tion, but since he fails to examine that system 
his arguments against Danto's aesthetic are not 
very interesting. His conclusion that aesthetk 
properties, as Danto describes them, are pri- 
vate objects and the language of the art critic is 
therefore a private language is not, in any case,; 
even remotely plausible. Even a behaviourist, 
after all, would have no difficulty distlngv 
uishing "Brillo Box" in the gallery from a Brillo 
box in the market. Tilghman opines that "the 
divorce of art from the aesthetic was a disas- 
ter", and says that we “must set aside" such 
examples and “look at more traditional art". 
But Danto’s point, right or wrong, is not that a 
Warhol is as agreeable to contemplate as # 
Pre-Raphaelite drawing, which would no 
doubt please the plain man Tilghman imagine* 
puzzled by "Brillo Box", but that such works of , 
art show that traditional aesthetics was based { 
upon too narrow a range of examples. 

Something is to be learned about aesthetics 
from these muddled arguments. When Witt- 
genstein criticized Cartesian theories of mind, 
he sought to return us to an everyday practice . 
in which knowing and acting require no philo- 
sophical justification. When Tilghman attacks 
some recent aesthetic theories, what he, a plain 
man- indeed; offers in their place is a set of 
variations on outdated theories. He thinks. that 
Post-Impressionism comes frorti la vie bohipte, 

■ that Gothic cathedrals are merely images of the 
Middle Ages; and that there was nothing P* 0 ^ 
lematic in Berenson’s use of Morelllan cpti- 

. noisseurship to sell aft. A good aesthetidan,! 

. grant, might . be somewhat Ignorant dis- 
course about the arts, but what is so very ho* 
niqal about a philosopher who is always fagmg 
us th read, yet again with mpre care this time, 
the Philosophical Investigations, is thatTilgh*.. 
man has so little feel for, the aesthetic qualities . 
of his mentor’s work. Tilghman treats Wittgpn- 
• Stein as a philosopher who makes, sfraightfpr;. ; 
ward claims, as if Wittgenstein's style were > 
. merely an idiosyncrasy \yhichneed pot even ..“f.‘ 
"< menHoned.Subtract thaconfentof the PhuO' 

■ • fOphtcal Investigations from its siyfa« a PPy.. 

whatremains to recent aekthetics , . dnd the re- 

suit ahows thatdther“\yittgenatelnlauap st “ l ‘ 

Sties" is: -an oxymo)ron 6r ' Tl.lghman^ : ^' 

; totgUy failed to comprehend the Wijfer Ww*' 
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A life illuminated 


Jonathan Keates 

CHRISTOPHER HOG WOOD 
Handel 

312pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 
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H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 

Handel and His World 

256pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297784986 


Handel's classic status, however universally | 
acknowledged, has not shielded him from a , 
conspicuous and enduring neglect by historians ; 

and musicologists. He tends to gain honour- 
able mention from writers most of whom have 
clearly never bothered to inspect his work, and 
if he is assigned r role at all, it is generally in a 
comparison made, nearly always to his dis- 
advantage, with Bach. There is no adequate 
complete edition, and the bulk of those works, 
opera or oratorio, on which his reputation 
finally rests, has been left untouched by all but 
the most adventurous of recording and per- 
forming enterprises. 

This neglect is most noticeable when wc turn 
to what has been written in hook form on the 
music itself. It is now some twenty-six years 
since Winton Dean's monumental Handel's 
Dramatic Oratorios and Masques appeared, 
and it has remained the only valid work of any 
substance on Handel's achievement as a com- 
poser. Its author would surely be the last to 
claim sole rights on his subject, where study of 
the music, as opposed to its circumstantial con- 
text, is concerned, yet no one has either en- 
larged on or developed, let alone challenged, 
Dean's analysis. 

From a purely artistic aspect, therefore, 
Handel studies can hardly be termed lively, 
and it is the musical historian, ns opposed to 
the writer on music, who has made Handel his 
theme. In the past quRrter-century, indeed, 
almost twice as much as was ever known 
touching the composer and his surroundings 
has been laid bare. 

But, apart from Otto Erich Deulsch’s indis- 
pensable documentary collage, our century has 
produced only three respectable attempts at a 
biography: one of them, by Stanley Sadie, jos- 
tled by its illustrations but admirably sensible 
and as accurate as facts then known permitted; 
the other two, by Romain Holland and R. A. 
Slreatfeild, more interesting for their percep- 
tive judgments than for their informativeness. 
All the more welcome, then, are these two new 
biographical studies, each of which enhances 
our appreciation of Handel's achievement, 
though in sharply contrasting styles. ^ 

With Anthony Hicks (a potential Elisha 
to Winton Dean) at his elbow, Christopher 
Hogwood can hardly fail, and such watertight 
authority, allied to a gift rare among perform- 
ing musicians for elegantly articulate prose, 
places his book among the few currently avail- 
able works on the composer which can be re- 

Noisy boy 

Paul Griffiths • 

LINDA WHITESITT • j . • 

The Life aud Music of George Antnell 1900- 
1959 

. 351pp, Ann Arbor: UMI Research Press, 
distributed by Bowker. £44.50. 

0835714624 ' ' 

Maybe the most endearing thing about George 
Antheil was that he called his autobiography . 
Bad Boy of. Music. Bom in Trenton, New 
Jersey , he discovered in bis teens that the mod- 
em composers who were most admired -*■ Strav- 
insky and Bloch in the United States at that 
time - were those whose music was loudest and 
most dissonant. And so. he decided to do like- 
wise. He set out. In his own terms,. to become 
notorious, because an artist had to be noto- 
.• rious before he stood a chance of becoming 
famous. ' 

• :-One may imagine the charm of such a pro-, 
gramme in-a country which, immediately after 
/ . the First World War, was hungry for creative 
j celebrities In keeping wfa its new World status; 

, Antheil even managed to find a patron In Mrs 


commended with any safety. The abundant 
source material is used freely but intelligently. 
Handel biographers, as opposed to those of 
most other Baroque composers, have a unique 
advantage in being able to draw on a wealth of 
contemporary audience response, especially to 
the oratorios, and Hogwood is not as disdainful 
of this as certain previous writers have been. 

He never allows us to lose siglit either of the 
crucial shifts in emphasis during Handel's artis- 
tic career, or of their possible causes. His chap- 
ter on (he Academy operas contains, in a single 
paragraph, what is perhaps the best summary I 
have read of the composer’s approach to “the 
many-head monster of opera seria ", under- 
lining the relationship between the librettos 


long span of the composer's life. We can at last 
see what Ruspoli’s castle at Vignaneilo and the 
Liebfraucnkirche at Halle actually looked like; 
and most of the portraits, including the Dan- 
dridge (which, if it is of Handel, is u very bnd 
likeness) but not the recently discovered High- 
more from the Eivedon snle, as well as u good 
number of manuscripts, are illustrated. 

Professor London's style is one wc either 
cherish or loathe. Those of us who relished his 
Haydn volumes will recognize its quirks with 
pleasure. Here once more is the ubiquitous 
“we” which always seems rather charmingly to 
indicate the presence of Mrs Landon at the 
author’s side, and here again is that tendency 
to acknowledge scholars within the body of the 



W. Bromley's engraving of Handel based on a portrait by T. Hudson, from J . S. B ach : Life , Times. Influence, 
edited by Barbara Schwcndowius and Wolfgang DDmling (179pp. Yale University Press. £30. 03000326B 4). 


and Handel's own quest for order, the effect of 
vocal virtuosity on his Inspiration, and the ten- 
sion between interest in what other musicians 
were doing and his own sturdy individuality. 
An extended concluding survey of Handel’s 
posthumous fortunes, which takes in even such 
weird flights as the Nazi Aryanization of Judas 
Maccabaeus and Israel In Egypt as Wilhelm 
von Nassau and Mongolensfurm, consolidates 
Dean's chapters on the respective oratorios. 

As we may expect from Thames and Hud- 
son, Hogwood's 100 illustrations (with ten in 
colour), which include a still from the blopic 
The Great Mr Handel and an extraordinary bit 
of Weimar expressionism from the Gdttingen 
Radamisto of 1926, are outstandingly good. 
But here he is rivalled by H.C. Robbins Land- 
on, whose text accompanies a lavish Handelian 
picture-book, with images (in colour or black- 
and-white) of everything and everyone in the 


Mary Louise Curtis B ok; who from 1921 to the 
end of the 1930s financed him to thq extent of 
around $2,000 a year. Extraordinarily, the re- 
lationship continued even after letters like this, 
which Linda Whitesitt qudtes to -her new 
monograph on the composer: i 

I have watched the quality or your work - not always, 
it Is irue, through my own eyes, but 1 hove kept tabs 
on It through various people In the musical Vrbrid 
whose judgment I trust. Not once have they reported 
Tavoursbly to me of your output. 

It is easy to agree, when one is confronted 
baldly with the facts of Antheil’s life and mpslc 
that Ms Whitesitt presents, with Mrs Bok and 
her spies. Antheil had a ready knack of seizing 
on what wgs most outrageous in (he music of 
his time. He also, as the years wore on, began 
to find within himself a rather touching homely 
tunefulness. And he certainly had a gif t for 
cultivating advantageous; friendships, not only 
with Mrs Bok but also with Stravinsky (briefly) 
and with Ezra Pound. But his'technfquiS, as 
Whitesitt is bound to admit, wdk rudlmentfi fy- 
In texture ho was limited to the simple nqftoh 
of melody plus accompaniment, and he, con-, 
structed forms like achild playing with building 
blocks.- On-thatrievel he remained indeed the 
bad boy of music. 1 11 


text which recalls a conjuror thanking his assis- 
tant for accomplishing n trick. The entire 
volume is suffused not merely with London's 
love of his theme (he has been waiting, we 
gather, to make such a personal tribute for 
many years) but with that intimacy, in which he 
has no rivals, with the entire conspectus of eight- 
eenth-century music against its social back- 
ground. • 

His scope, however, has been significantly 
restricted, both by the overall pictorial 
biography form and, more seriously, by his 
sense that, in the wake of Deutsch, "the death- 
knell of the usual kind of narrative biography 
of great musicians has sounded". The point is 
surely debatable. Praiseworthy though paving 
the text with complete documents may be, we 
could wish to hear more from somebody who 
so plainly wishes to see justice done to 
his subject. Nor is the balance of the work 


adequately achieved. Wc admire the 1727 
Coronation Anthems, but was it really neces- 
sary, in so short a book, to give them an entire 
chapter when such majoT achievements as 
Tamerlano and Theodora arc wrapped up in a 
few lines? 

A similar muddling of emphasis clouds 
Hogwood's otherwise magnificent accomplish- 
ment. The clear choice ought to have been 
made between a pure biography or a "life-nnd- 
works": instead Hogwood, in a sincere attempt 
to appear responsible and restrict discussion of 
individual works to those he has personally 
directed, fudges the issue. Thus Aci, Galatea e 
Polifenio and La Rcsurrezlone receive their 
due, whereas Hercules and Solomon, which 
many would regard as altogether finer achieve- 
ments, arc accorded no serious examination. 
Nor is there, alas, much evidence that Hog- 
wood has given more than a cursory glance to 
the operas. 

Biography, however, rather than criticism, 
is the first consideration here, and blemishes 
on the surface of these books are few and in- 
significant. Landon’s description of the Rinal- 
do orchestra ns "stunningly large", for exam- 
ple, is misleading: the use of four trumpclsina 
single aria docs not guarantee a big orchestra. 
Nor is it fair to suy, in view of Handel’s singular 
eclecticism, that by the end of his career he was 
"congealed in a style nlicady obsolete in Italy 
'for nearly half a century". The impenetrability 
of the composer's sex-life, best summed up by 
the evidence attributed to George III that “his 
amours were rather of short duration, always 
within the pole of his own profession" , hus not 
discouraged Hogwood from flying a kite in 
favour of homosexuality, by association with 
the notional liaison between Burlington and 
Kent. Why also disregard, in discussing the 
Italian journey of 1729, StTohm's intelligent 
conjectural reconstruction of the itinerary, 
based on study of opera texts, made in his 
Analecta Musicologica article on the pasticci ? 

Names are nnothcr problem, especially in 
Hogwood. The trumpeter Valentine Snow gets 
muddled with his predecessor lohn Shore, a 
composer called Antonio Pollaroli appears in a 
footnote, William Shield acquires a final “s" 
and Durastanti, presumably through associa- 
tion with the composer of Fioridante and 
Ariodante, usually loses an "i" for an “e". 
Landon clings to the nowadays discredited no- 
tion that Paulo Antonio Rolli's references to 
“Proteo Atpino" and “L’Alpestre Fauno" re- 
fer to Handel rather than Heidegger, and both 
he and Hogwood have got hold of the mistaken 
idea that the Florentine Servandoni was really 
a Frenchman. 

What ultimately matters, however, is that 
Handel has been honoured by the attentions of 
the performer and the scholar in the forefront 
of their professions. Those who know iittfe of 
the composer and wish to know more will wont 
Landon. Those requiring the most substantial 
biographical account of him yet published will 
- need Hogwood. Convinced Handelians had 
better have both. 


‘ Yet he is interesting - jnst as in different 
ways Satie and Cage jure interesting - In show- 
ing 'how a man who was' self-evideritiy not a 
composer in any traditional sense could yet 
create music. Indeed; since he lacked Satie's 
. and Cage's genius at finding the music in non- 
music (in forbidden harmonies or in noise), he 
provides an even purer object lesson. If you 
deprive music of everything the textbooks 
ltnoW of harmony, counterpoint and orchestra- 
tion, then you are left with Antheil. 

Antheil ns tlie antithesis of mu&lc might have 
made a stimulating subject for a book, but 
Whltesitt's is much more straightforwardly a 
dogged doctorpl thesis. The first sentence of 
her introduction is not too unfair a sample of 
her prose style: "George Carl Johann Antheii 
(1900-1959) i, Ih the view of mahy, was t he most 
notorious American composer of Hie 1920s." So. 

. he wasi . : ■ . . ■■■' 

The blographical part of tpe book inevitably 
gives most space to his years' In Europe (192.1- 
33), when he first alarmed audiences in Lon- 
.don and| Berlin! with' piano 'sonatas, that 
sOunded as if they had been' conceived for 
steam-hammer, than arrived in Paris just to 
timo to hear the first performance of La 
. Noca. Stravinsky’s Rife of Spring bad already. 


provided him with the justification for barbar- 
ism;' now Les Noces, with its orchestra of 
pianos and percussion, provided the sounds. 
His much vaunted, not to say notorious, Ballet 
mdcanhjue (1923-4) is, despite its electric bells 
and aeroplane propellers, little more than a 
remake of Stravinsky's ballot. 

Other works of this period include a violin 
sonata incorporating a simple drum part for 
Pound to pound: in 1924 the poet responded 
with n dotty book, Antheil and the Treatise on 
Harmony, thnt embarrassed even Antheil with 
its extravagant claims on his behalf. Biil the 
fashion soon spent itself. Antheil moved off hi 
other directions: towards symphonic jazz, 
operas on contemporary fife for the German 
theatres, even a detective novel. . 

Than he returned to the United States! and 
with Mrs Bole's money at last beginning to dry 
up, began writing film scares and agony col- 
umns. And there wore still the compositions: a 
m isleadittgly impressive output as Wtrifeslil 
catalogues it, including fes she does not only 
everything Antheil eve r said be might write but 
also everything anybody, elso has ever strike j 
might have written. Never mind, the facts aroJ 
given, If anyone .Wants to take a took at the barf 
boy, here he is. . , { ; /■ i 1 8 
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From the heart of things 


Anthony Thwait e 

LAFCADFO HEARN 

Writings from Japan 

Edited by Francis King 
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I had a friend, Ryo Nakanuma, a Japanese 
university lecturer in English, whose two liter- 
ary passions were Keats and Lafcadio Hearn - 
Keats, because he was to Ryo the embodiment 
of what he considered the ideal spirit, Roman- 
ticism; and Hearn, partly because Hearn lived 
for some important years in Ryo’s home town 
of Matsue, close to the Japan Sea, and partly, I 
think, because Heam seemed to him the most 
Romantic go-between ever to interpret Japan 
to the West, more numinous than the revered 
Edmund Blunden. 

There was a time, in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, when Heam was com- 
paratively Famous outside Japan. His numer- 
ous boobs, from Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 
(1894) to Japan : An attempt at interpretation, 
published in 1904, the year of his death, were 
popular, and some went into second and even 
further editions. But for many years now his 
exotic name has hardly been mentioned in 
Britain or America, except among a smallish 
circle of Japanophiles, and then often with a 
sneer. 

What Francis King has attempted in Lafca- 
dio Hearn: Writings from Japan is to bring back 
to our attention this faded figure, and to dem- 
onstrate his virtues, by compiling a selection of 
Hearn’s best writings on Japan. In this he has 
triumphantly succeeded. The Japan Heam 
found in 1890 when, in his early forties, he first 
arrived on a journalistic commission from 
America, may seem to have little in common 
with the country of the “economic miracle" 
just over ninety years later. But, properly read, 
and making not nearly as many allowances as 
one might suppose for changing times, chang- 
ing literary style or, indeed, the quirks and 
blinkers of Hearn's own personality, many of 
these pieces still have pith and point for anyone 
who has the temerity to try to “understand” 
Japan. 

Who was Lafcadio Heam, where did he 
come from and why did he come to Japan? 
King’s brief introduction intelligently brings 
together some of the answers; but alongside his 
valuable anthology one should turn to Eliz- 
abeth Stevenson’s Lafcadio Hearn , first pub- 
lished in the United States in 1961 , reissued in 

1979, but never, so far as I know, published in 

Britain. It is a good biography, both assidu- 
ously researched and readable, and Heam’S is 
one of the strangest human stories I know, 

- Tlie son of a hasty union between an Anglo- 

Irish army surgeon and a Greek girl on one.of 
the Ionian Islands, he was born in 1850. At the 
age of two, Patrick Heam (Lafcadio was his 
second name) was sent to Ireland, and mainly 
brought- up by a great-aunt, (hough his father 
futted in and out from time to time. At thirteen 
he was sent to hoarding school, a sort of sem- 
mary, in Durham. Miserable there, indeed 
wild, he was packed off at the age of eighteen 
by an exasperated consortium of family and 
family friends to Cincinnati. TTiere he eventu- 
a,, y managed to become a reporter on a local 
paper, married a mulatto, who soon left him 
, add himself vanished to New Orleans; then on 
; • to Martinique, publishing all kinds of traVel 
writing and hack journalism. . 

. This brought him eventually tp the age of - 
Jbrtyi with no real achievements at allrtor- 
mented with ft defective eye, tiny stature finda 
: pnejal sense of grievance about almost eveiry- 
; and-everythlng. Bpt, back In America, ip 

New York, he secured a commission ^ from Hat- 
; : pers Weekly, tip go by steamer to Japan, fred 
■- transppflaiioti assured, to '.write (as Elizabeth 
^ Stevenson puts article about the 

; ^aUlies o fi lie route”, fle stored in Japan Vshtil 
; i died, foprtepn yeartlafer, • > ■:*» - 
; ? ™ purpOre tpwards which he hidj 

• V.^kjtowfhgly; ajwaVs moved. There were'to be 
V in Japan -Blfahts, or 

- SuooOMd fall 


try’s leading university, the Imperial Univer- 
sity ofTokyo: not only that (afterall, thiswasa 
post less important foreigners have held since 
then), but he had married a Japanese, taken a 
Japanese name (Koizumi Yakurno), had chil- 
dren, become a Japanese citizen and had 
chosen to be buried with proper rites in the 
country of his adoption. 

King has divided his anthology into three 
categories: Recollections, Reflections and Re- 
lations. or memories, meditations and myths. 
This is a good scheme, taking in the three most 
important areas of Hearn's thoughts about 
Japan. Hearn was an acute observer and repor- 
ter (all those years as a journalist in America 
and Martinique trained eyes that were sensi- 
tive, if not physically sound), and he knew how 
to be both exact and selective. He had also 
learned to write concisely, and his prose style is 
much Jess flowery than that of some more 
privileged belletrists of the period. He was no 
sort of sociological, anthropological or politic- 
al analyst; but he could effectively turn what he 
saw into observations and meditations that 
aren’t simply frills of the quill. And he had a 
natural sympathy (perhaps because of his Irish/ 
Greek inheritance) with the complex powers of 
myth. 

Hearn’s naively titled “My First Day in the 
Orient is a sustained hymn of adoration , ev- 
ery detail full of “delicious surprise” - at the 
calligraphy, tire chopsticks, the toothpicks, 
“the little sky-blue towel, with designs of flying 
sparrows upon it, which the jinrikisha man uses 
to wipe his face . . “even the piece of 
plaited coloured string used by the shopkeeper 
in tying up your latest purchase is a pretty 
curiosity". He thought the Japanese spon- 


taneous and free, a child-like people. But by 
the time he came to write Japan: An attempt at 
interpretation (two extracts, “Survivals" and 
“The Japanese Family", are included in King’s 
anthology), he saw them as disciplined and 
determined. In an extraordinary passage in 
“Survivals", he wrote: 

That all are polite, that nobody quarrels, that every- 
body smites, that pain and sorrow remain invisible, 
that the new police have nothing to do, would seem 
to prove a morally superior humanity. But for the 
trained sociologist it would prove something very 
different, and suggest something very terrible. It 
would prove to him that this society had been 
moulded under immense coercion, and that the co- 
ercion must have been exerted uninterruptedly for 
thousands of years. He would Immediately perceive 
that ethics and custom had not yet become dissoci- 
ated, and that the conduct of each person was rea- 
utated by the will of the rest. He would know that 
personality could not develop in such a social 
medium - that no individual superiority dare assert 
itself, that no competition would be tolerated. He 
would understand that the outward charm of this life 
- Its softness, its smiling silence as of dreams - signi- 
fied the rule of the dead. He would recognise that 
between those minds and the minds of his own epoch 
no kinship of thought, no community of sentiment 
no sympathy whatever, could exist - that the separat- 
ing gulf was not to be measured by thousands of 
leagues, but only by thousands of years - that the 
psycho ogical interval was hopeless as the distance 
from planet to planet. 

Hearn admittedly then ameliorates these 
bleak observations by making a comparison 
with “that Greek world, for which our scholars 
and poets profess such loving admiration 
which “must have been in many ways a world 
of the same kind, whose daily mental existence 
no modem mind could share". But the shudder 
of alienation remains. Heam, as I have said, 
was a difficult man, and a disappointed one. 


Unpondered lives 
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James McMullen 

TESSA MORRIS-SUZUKI 
Showa: An inside history of HIrohito’s Japan 
330pp. Athlone Press. £14.50. 

0485112469 

Despite its title, this book is not, in the manner 
of David Bergamini, another expose of the 
Emperor Hirohito’s alleged role in ultra- 
nationalist politics. The Emperor remains only 
a distant, though at the same time pervasive, 
presence, and the book is rather a serious and 
skilful exercise in oral history at a humbler 
level. It traces the fortunes of three very dif- 
ferent Japanese people from birth around the 
beginning of (he Sh6wa era (1926) until the 
present. Direct quotations from their oral 
rerainisoences are set within the author’s own 
more general narrative, which. In its turn, 
often makes use of contemporary newspapers 
, and other material. The result is a very read- 
able, vivid and well-written text, rich in in- 
structive anecdotes and human interest, which 
deserves tp be read by all those eager for in- 
sight into modem Japan. 

The subjects of the three biographical 
sketches are a successful business man, son of a 
liberal insurance executive; a divorced woman 
potter; and. an Intellectually gifted communist 
and activist, the son of a former yakuza (gang- 
ster). Their- childhoods- find them scattered 
through the then Japanese Empire in Taiwan, 

, Korea and Tokyo. Their early yeais' are col- 
oured by the competitive, authoritarian and 
nationalist pre-war ,:eddcatlan system and by 
the depredations of tuberculosis, a disease 
which in those days cast a shadow whose dark- 
nesslt is already. difficult to realize, Gradually 
: ffce vortex of war draws all three, separately, 

into direct involvement. Saito Mutsuo, t^e in- 
. siirance executive's son. Is plucked from fils 
economics course at Keifl University into the i 
* : miseries A brutal reCruit pajnp in the hdfth- 
ern town of Morfoka. To evade fortbeuddgta- ! 

; dfttion and, as he thought, to get back to Tokyo r 
; . where his family has, moved, he volunteers for 
•U? P i,dt Gaining schepie, only to find • 

Wimel^tiaiiiing ' in The Tokk^td ; (Special ; 

■ Aria^M^^heitohis of kamikaze suicide' 
Pilots. He Inhabits: «r nightmarish limfib be- 
i-. Aod.dpath awAiUng his final ;com- | 

; ; ; AW* until he. fo ; delivered by the Emperor's 
I, 'surrender broadcast I irr£:7i' : •• 


His extreme wish to identify himself win, v 
adopted country rebounded when, IfcJJ* 
Japanese nationality, the authorities hn, 
told him that henceforth he would ^ paiS 
Japanese citizen - that is, his university 
would be sharply reduced. Though later th! 
great private university. Waseda, took hi 
back into a more congenial atmosphere, he felt 
a sense of helpless foreignness. In his essay "a 
G limpse of Tendencies” (also included here! 
he ends with the thought that Japan will nevi 
feel towards the West as she felt towards China ! 
in the pre-Meiji era, “the reverential respect 
due by ancient custom to a beloved instructor 1 
for the wisdom of China was voiuntarifr : 
sought, while that of the West was thrust upon 
her by violence". Finally, “she will not preserve I 
relics of our sojourn, carefully wrapped in sot- 
tuple coverings of silk, and packed away In 
dainty whitewood boxes, because we had no 
new lessons of beauty to teach her, nothing bv 
which to appeal to her emotions”, 1 

Hearn was an emotional extremist, a com- I 
plex bundle of ecstasy and loathing. He was not 
always “right”: some of his predictions in "A 
Glimpse of Tendencies” have turned out to be 
wrong. But a much larger number, including 
that of a period of military dictatorship ("g 
resurrected Shogunate in modem uniform") 
as well as a vaulting ahead physically and sden-’ 
tmcally, have proved uncannily true. Even si 
his bitterest, he always wrote about Japan wife 
love and respect, as an outsider who worked 
from (to use one of his titles) Kokoro - "the 
heart of things". As Francis King says, what 
Hearn poured out makes up “a corpus of work 
on Japan unrivalled even today by any other 
Western writer”. 


of the war. Out of patriotism, she volunteers to 
be a nurse, but ends up as an office worker in 
the Army Supply Section at Inchon. She is 
surprised by the jubilation of the Koreans at 
the news of Japan’s surrender. Only Iida 
Momo, by then a first-year student at the Uni- 
versity ofTokyo, evades the war effort, though 
through a subterfuge and at risk to his life, as it 
was rumoured that draft evaders would be 
shot. With the active support of his engaging, 
maverick father and the aid of a diet of soya 
sauce said to cause consumptive symptoms he 
declares himself unfit for service, and spends 
the rest of the war in relative freedom. Here 
the narrative provides an ironic counterpoint 
with Iida’s exact contemporary at the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, the novelist Mishima Yukio, 
who, according to his own account, likewise 
dissimulated at his medical examination. But, 
Iida suggests, while his own Marxism justified 
the action to himself, the right-wing patriot 
Mishima felt compelled to embark on the cult 
of masochistic physical self-conquest that 
ultimately contributed to his self-destruction. 

After the war, the figures struggle across the 
familiar ruined, exhausted landscape. But be- 
fore too long they are reanimated by forces no 
less powerful than the wartime ethos, though 
differently directed. SaitO recovers an appetite 
(or work, and his business career in a chemical 
company burgeons. He becomes a mOretsu 
sham (passionate company man), and between 
1965 Srtd.67 more than quadruples tfie safes of ‘ 
the branch of his company in Nagoya. Tsut- 
sumi finds her drill-making enterprise suddenly 
lucrative and, with increased leisure; becomes 
a highly successful potter id an archaizing 
idiom. Her ambition is now nothing less than 
the ceramic conquest of the world: “after care 
And television, the.neit thing to come from 
Japan will bp my pottery'’.' Only Iida, the 
revolutionary, struggles Against the times, 
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jtb^unrestof 1968. Today the.toree are to their 
fiftles or sixties, , and, pan enjoy the security 
conferred by a prosperous society, able, one 
■ would think, , to ponder the meaning of their • : 
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denied special gifts or opportunities, they sees 
unable to achieve detachment from the force 
that have shaped them. True , in the early yean ' 
there are cloacal jokes about the Emperor, and 
later a chilling fear and resentment of conscrip- 
tion. There is even the odd public gesture of 1 
protest, notably from Saitfi’s father and his 
aging friends from the more liberal TaisH 
period (1912-25). To express disgust at the 
formation of the totalitarian Taisei Yokusan- 
kai (Imperial Rule Assistance Association) In 
1940, they form a circle and urinate on the 
carpet of the lobby of the Tokyo club where the 
organization has its headquarters. But for IW 
most part protest in wartime is private or pasfr . 
ive, at best like Iida's rejection of the draft.'. 

Peace brought many profound changes to 
the political and social fabric of Japan, but in 
many ways it does not seem quickly to have 
resulted in a commensurate broadening of 
spirit. Even the Marxist Iida's activist cotv 
frontation with society, brave though it may, 
be, seems, like much post-war Japanese Marx- 
ism, curiously mechanical and narrow- Despite 
all the obsessive current interest in the 
Japanese identity,- there Is little evidence in 
these accounts of any widely shared perspec- 
tive on what It means to be Japanese or what . 
Japan has meant to the rest of the, world in the**-- 
twentieth century. 

Perhaps it is unreasonable to hope for that 
kind of awareness from' ordinary people id any. 
Society, let alone Insular and homogeneous 
Japan. No doubt also among the generation; 

■ represented .by the subjects of this book an; ^ 
understandable perception of themselves simply ; 

■as. the victimk of the values of their elders' has | 

. inhibited introspection. Thus it Is .with an often ■ ! . 

. seemingly undxamined intensity that Japan’s j ' 
deep-rooted and complex historical heritage of u 
Communal solidarity and feudal discipline is ': r 
acted out in the lives of bet citizens. Both in the > 
.world outride and Within Japan itself, this; V 
dynamism exacts its price; Dorifestically* fhr*;: : ; ; 
Instance, Saltd,' the busings map, like, many^ ■; 

’ Japaupse feihere,. sees' little of his’chiidrcn.1; *« 
; ^utsu ml leaves her gentle unassertive prim ' r ; : j 
-A rypchoolteacher husband and heyson In rflral^ 
; :KytishQt6pursue her artisricambitlonSiuthe,| f 
'metropolis.- Iida ; the .^puld-be xevolutibnm7> ;■ 

. iii a charthing coda to his stoiy, briefly enter- ^ 

■ tains the hope that his SonsT^lght grow-Ap 
sensitive'tri the fbellnas of th'eir enemies. -onfr; -v 
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“In the four quarters of the globe , who reads an 
American book?" asked the Reverend Sydney 
Smith in an Edinburgh Review article of 1820 
which still sets American teeth on edge; “or 
goes to an American play? or looks at an 
American picture or statue? What does the 
world yet owe to American physicians or 
surgeons? What new substances have their 
chemists discovered, or what old ones have 
they analysed? What new constellations have 
been discovered by the telescopes of Amer- 
icans? - what have they done in the mathema- 
tics?'' And so on. The famous series ends with 
the less well-remembered, but presumably no 
less rhetorical question, “[who] sleeps in 
American blankets?"; so, Smith was probably 
talking about primacy - in manufactures us 
wfcll as in invention and discovery - as much ns 
about bulk production. And thoughtful Amer- 
icans at the time who wanted to make a deci- 
sive break with the old mercantile system of 
trade which held the colonies as a provider of 
cheap raw materials and a guaranteed market 
for expensive British finished goods, would 
certainly have agreed with him. 

The exporters of this expensive finished 
book on the other hand, are into bulk. For a 
painstaking - if not painful - reading of its 
entries for neurly 800 authors forces the con- 
clusion that even if the literary production of 
the early Republic was already proving Smith 
wrong at the very time he wrote, the books 
written and sold up to 1800 fit his doleful nega- 
tive- catalogue pretty closely. They were, in 
other words, colonial: derivative in respect of 
belles lettres, practical and immediate in “non- 
fiction” and above all (for this colony, anyway) 
religious. Over 300 of the authors listed here 
devoted the better part of their writing careers 
to books like Balm In Gilead to Heal Sions 
Wounds, A Plain Discourse on Vain Thoughts 
and A Thankfull Remembrance of Gads Mercy 
to Several Persons at Quabaug. So powerful 
was this mode of production that it subsumed 
genres standing as sui generis in other coun- 
tries: there are almost no biographies as such, 
but hundreds of funeral sermons; little science 
but many records of “remarkable providences" 
(one such author, Cotton Mather, was also a 
member of the Royal Society); not much his- 
tory or moral philosophy, but plenty of jere- 
miads. 

Of medical treatises there were almost none 
(Dr Benjamin Rush stands out as a notable 
exception). Apart from the distinguished John 
and William Barram, “natural history” took 
the form of promotional tracts advocating 
western settlement. The great decades of na- 
tive exploration were still to come; here the 
narratives of exploration and settlement are 
mainly early, and English. Surprisingly, there, 
are few books on the principles of cultivation 1 
. and animal husbandry, though this may reflect 
the principles of selection more than the 
actualities of publishing history. 

What, then, were the viable native forms? 
Here again there are few surprises. Over 6 per 
cent of the authors wrote what Sacvan Berco- 
vitch has called “auto-Rmerican-biography" - 
spiritual autobiographies in journals and let- 
ters, though not all of them were published at 
the time. Contemporary political issues pre- 
occupy over 17 per cent of the authors. Argu- 
, mems over the rights of the colonies, and for 
. and . against independence, naturally figure 
larg$; blit the issue of slavery makes a surpri- 
slngly prominent and early showing. The Ind- 
ian captivity narrative, and the almanac were 
immensely popular^ forms, of course - far ex- 
ceeding in sales and reprints the apparently 
; . modest number of authors engaged In them, 
tif the almanacs the only world-famous one is 
Franklin’s Poor Richard's, but over thirty 
other authors also .turned theni out, attending 
. faithfully not only to “cbefestial motions" but : 
. also to homely wit and even a degree: of parody 


of the form itself, such as John Tulley’s glor- 
iously ridiculous entry for May, 1688: u Mars in 
a Trine aspect with Jupiter, denotes, that a 
Dung Cart full of nail pareings will be better to 
Dung Land than a Bushel of live Ruggs or 
Musquitoes." 

The imaginative literature and belles lettres , 
though the same proportion of the total ns 
political non-fiction, appear anything but na- 
tive. Or when they were devoted to national 
themes, as in Alexander Martin's America, a 
Poem, they were, as a historian wrote of that 
work in 1851, “more patriotic than poetic". 
Indeed, many of the scholars called upon to 
comment on these authors echo that judgment. 
Timothy K. Conly's remark is typical: “Like 
most of his contemporaries, Thomas Makin 
was not a stylist or a poet of the first rank. His 
two long Latin poems . . . arc not memorable 
for their literary craftsmanship. They are, 
however, interesting examples of early colo- 
nial Latin poetry . . That's as may be, but 
the fact is that much of the poetry represented 
here is “in the manner of. or mock heroic, or 
a species of pastiche: that is, exploitative of 
metropolitan forms, or (again) colonial. What 
else? The one surprise is the great number of 
dramatists writing, and apparently making a 
living, in the period. 

The essays in American Writers Before 1800, 
arranged under the headings "Works”, 
“Biography", "Critical Appraisal" and “Sug- 
gested Reading”, average around four pages 
each and vary widely In quality. Surprisingly 
few, considering how obscure most of the au- 
thors arc. contain quotations from their sub- 
jects. Those which do, like those by Conly on 
Samuel Keimer and Joseph Shippen, Richard 
Frothingham on Charles Chauncy, Sr and 
Nathaniel Chauncy, do so to lively effect. John 
T. Shawcross is both concise and informative 
on Philip Pain. Andrew Ddbanco is outstan- 
dingly good on Thomas and William Brattle, 
summarizing two careers, a local controversy 


and a whole ethos in four-and-a-half acutely 
written pages. Generally, though, the “Critical 
Appraisals" are neither critical nor (properly 
speaking) appraisals. Of Lucy Terry, the first 
black American In write verse, Julian Mason 
writes, “Although ‘Bars Flight' . . .has been 
called doggerel because of awkward syntax, 
sometimes strained rhyme, bouncing meter, 
and fragmentary content, it bus also been cal- 
led vivid and drnmntic.” But what does Julian 
Mason think? Since no example follows, the 
presence of Lucy Terry, for the time being 
anyway, will have to remain an absence for us. 

Contexts, whether of genre or ideas, are also 
slighted. Jeffry Walker mentions the natural 
catalogues in William Wood’s descriptive- 
promotional New- England's Prospect (calling 
them boih “scientific" and “poetic") but neg- 
lects to point out how they derive - and differ - 
from similar lists in Chaucer and Spenser and 
the whole European tradition of the mixed- 
forest setting, Richard E. Amachcr says no- 
thing about the narrative conventions of spir- 
itual autobiography as mediated through Bun- 
yan and Defoe (to say nothing of numerous 
New England examples) that shape Benjamin 
Franklin's autobiography. The context of 
Anglo-French exoticism, mill of physiocratic 
economics, is missing from Myra Jehlcn’s essay 
on Crfivecoeur. Evelyn J. I line thinks that the 
power of Thomas Paine’s Common Sense de- 
rives from a general feeling that America was 
"the archetypal dream of a New World”, and 
his sense of the thwarted colonies as un “objec- 
tive correlative of his own personal frustrations 
and ambitions''. But what about a mechanism 
both less general and also more verifinbly pub- 
lic: the rhetoric on which he drew and which 
triggered the immediate response of contem- 
porary Americans: the old English radical 
hatred of the “Norman yoke" and the apoca- 
lyptic language of Protestant apologetics? 

It is tedious to play the old game of who’s in 
and who’s out, though I wonder if it is right to 


Visionary as propagandist 


Lachlan Mackinnon 
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“We can take a further step in reducing the 
play of Pound’s text”, Peter Nicholls says omi- 
nously at one point, “by inserting it back into 
its source.” Though he shows himself on occa- 
sion sensitive to poetic effect, and offers some 
astute and enlightening remarks on the pro- 
sody of the Cantos, Nicholls here suggests the 
mistrust of poetry to which ail ideological 
analyses are prone. His aim is to disentangle 
Pound’s economic thinking so as to tell its story 
and relate it to Pound's poetic practice; it is an 
enterprise which achieves mixed results. 

Nicholls has read widely in Pound's uncon- 
trolled prose and by quoting extensively he 
conveys the texture of Pound’s thinking. For 
instance, he explores Pound’s “imprecise grasp 
of the distinctions between Left and Right” by 
tracing fn detail b|s: relations with Michael 
Gold, the editor of* New Masses, and more 
broadly with the whole American Left. This 
analysis reminds us forcibly how central were 
America and its possibilities to Pound v for 
whom Europe became a megaphone with 
which to herate his countrymen. American lils- 
tory lives for Pound, so that bis switch oF em- 
phasis from Jefferson to Adams arises from a 
fear that minimal gbvernment was increasingly 
vulnerable to liberalism. The closer the Cantos 
come to the Second World War, the more 
apparent is the power, of externally .imposed 
linguistic concepts. This power mirrors both 
the totalitarian political structures Pound 
admired and the capadty of money to reflect 
natural values which he saw as distorted in the 
modern economy. Nicholls Writes welt about 
the shortcomings of Pound’s views, but docs 
not go as for as he might. ! ’ . 

Quoting Pound’s assertion that Protestant- 
ism may be the creature of “pro-usury poli- 
tics”, Nicholls does not adduce Max Weber’s 
more scrupulous exploration of \vhat in Pound 
Is .a crazed, juxtaposition. He offers a persua- 


sive account of the derivation of antisemitism 
from Pound's economic obsessions, but when 
he quotes the poet's statements that “Faith is 
totalitarian" and that the Mediterranean- 
Catholic “mysteries” must be protected even 
from interpretation he sees onti-intclleciualism 
where there is a wider significance. 

Nicholls doubts the genuineness of Pound’s 
repentance at Pisa, seeing it as “personal" 
rather than “intellectual”. The relative valua- 
tion of (he two is coherent with his whole 
approach. Quoting a passage from Canto 
LXXIV (from “but poison, veleno" to “the 
Thomas bank"), Nicholls stops immediately 
before the line “until I end my song", a Spen- 
serian echo which shows Pound’s sense of the 
fragility of what he wishes were permanent. 
Pound's mind is more visionary than Nicholls 
allows, and this distorts his critical account. 

Describing the final fragments, Nicholls 
finds Pound “coming to rest ... in the pre- 
historic ambience of the Na-Khi culture. The 
drift is toward some ultimate point of stillness, 
a point at which (he ’simple' values and images 
can become an absolute sourpe bf stability.” 
Nicholls’s language shows that he senses what 
■ha does not make explicit, that Fohnd .must 
turn to prehistory because he wants what is 
- poetically effective to be; literally true. When, 
earlier, he suggests that Pound mistrusted bis 
own ability to sing as aq evasion of truth, 
Nicholls reveals his own bias while accurately 
observing n tension in the poet; , 

At every point, then, Nicholls holds Pound 
to his formulations and shows the poet's econo- 
mic and political Inadequacies, which are hard- 
ly news. Pound was □ fool outside literature, 
but in it he was greatly gifted, and the power of 
the Cantos Is to l|ft fragments of erudition arid 
mempry into the “play" the critic mistrusts. 
Pound wanted to do more, to write a' poem at 
once visionary and propagandist Ic which 
would show the Identity of mystical vfsioq and 
Jiistoriral experience. He failed. *The Cantos 
nrc a heroic catastrophe, as they erid by recog- 
nizing, but their motor. was a generosity, of 
heart to which Nicholls pays too little atten- 
tion. Nicholls offers a tiseful account of the 
ambiguities of Pound's literary and economic . 
concepts, bu t his picture does the poet less than 
justice. , . v ' / 


include authors whose primary careers, despite 
visits to. or brief residence in, America, took 
place in another country. To include William 
Cohbett and George Sandys, the translator of 
Ovid , is surely to chance things a hit, especially 
when William F. Vartorella misleadingly tells 
us that Cohbett “continued to oppose emigra- 
tion to America" after his return to the United 
States in 1HI7. The real issue is the danger of 
reiterating a sense of the corpus already ex- 
isting. “Ihe writers included in American WW- 
lers Before 1800 are not necessarily the 786 
‘best* writers of the periud", write the editors 
with what may be taken as a degree of sly 
boastfulness. “Rather, we have worked induc- 
tively from theevidence of aselection of antho- 
logies, literary and cultural histories, and bib- 
liographies of the period,” It is not for anyone 
to say how the editors might have selected 786 
other American authors before 1 800, and there 
is no denying the editorial expertise of this 
venture - not least in the admirably useful 
appendices and analytical index at the back of 
the third volume - but one can't help wonder- 
ing if the general senseof unsurprise, the inevi- 
tability with which the selection seems to bear 
out Sydney Smith's list of negatives, derives at 
least in part from its formation from a consen- 
sus already formed -- in the period and subse- 
quently. Perhaps another generation nfcritic.il 
and historical work on the colonial period 
(much of it already very promising) will turn up 
sonic surprises yet. 


Vfrhgo 


H.D. 

The first British publication 
of two autobiographical 
novels and a childhood 
memoir by the remarkable 
Imagist poet 
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Acceptable intrusions 
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Intervention In World Politics 
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Intervention in the internal affairs of 
"sovereign” states, whether by another indiv- 
idual state or collectively, is one of the cutting 
edges of change in international affairs. The 
practice of states - how and why they actually 
intervene - is altering; and in its wakes the laws 
and assumptions that codify and limit the 
changes in (hat practice change too. It was 
therefore timely of Hedley Bull, Professor of 
International Relations at Oxford and the fore- 
most authority in his field in Britain, to orga- 
nize a course of lectures by British, American 
and French experts on the significance of in- 
tervention and to make them publicly available 
in this book. The outcome is not r single dis- 
tilled analysis, but a range of different and 
sometimes contradictory perceptions of that 
multi-faceted and controversial phenomenon. 

In theory the world is divided into some 160 
sovereign and independent stntcs. No state has 
a right to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
another, and the United Nations is expressly 
debarred from considering matters which lie 
wholly or even (to prevent argument) mainly 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a member 
state. In former centuries the sovereign rulers 
of Europe upheld the concept of their absolute 
independence because they did not want other 
rulers, or any emperor or overlord, to interfere 
in their domains or to encourage their subjects 
against them. The lesser princes especially 
opposed interference, and saw in the doctrine 
of the sovereignty and juridical equality of all 
states a protection of the weak against the 
strong; and since the strong powers did not 
trust each other cither, this doctrine became 
the basis of international taw. After Napoleon 
the Great Powers, while they did not trust each 
other's unilateral interventions, nevertheless 
agreed that their collective intervention might 
sometimes be necessary. Today the rulers of 
weak states, especially those which have re- 


cently gained their independence from colonial 
empires, strongly maintain what is once more 
the accepted doctrine that, in Professor Bull’s 
formula, "coercive interference, by an outside 
party or parties in the sphere of jurisdiction of a 
sovereign state” is legally and morally wrong. 
Tile General Assembly of the UN, where the 
new petty sovereigns have a large majority, 
resounds with the rhetoric of non-intervention. 
But the doctrine has only to be stated in this 
bald form for numerous special circumstances 
- such as (he situation in Cyprus, or the cannib- 
al practices of the Emperor Bokassa - to spring 
to mind. Bull claims that "no serious student of 
the subject can foil to feel that intervention is 
sometimes justifiable”. Moreover, interven- 
tion is a ubiquitous fact of international life, 
now as before. 

Stanley Hoffman of Harvard provides a judi- 
cious summary of the present position and its 
contradictions, and concludes conventionally 
that “intervention has only too bright a 
future". Against this background two essays 
stand out for (heir constructive insight: those of 
Rosalyn Higgins and Philip Windsor. 

Professor Higgins sees international law not 
as a set of commandments - thou shalt not 
commit intervention - but as a dynamic process 
of modifying international authority. “The 
flow of state practice” becomes custom and 
finally law. Intervention is a spectrum, and she 
sees no one point along it beyond which nil 
intervention was and is unlawful, for the limits 
of the domestic jurisdiction of states change 
through time. The function of interventional 
law is to provide an acceptable balance be- 
tween sovereign independence and the reality 
of on interdependent world. She concludes 
with an effective plea: 'The realities all mili- 
tate in favour of intervention. And the task of 
the international lawyer over the next few 
years is surely not to go on repeating the rhe- 
toric of dead events which no longer accord 
with reality, but to try to assist the political 
lenders to identify what is the new consensus 
about acceptable and unacceptable levels of 
intrusion.” Michael Akehurst’s essay on huma- 
nitarian intervention and Evan Luard's on col- 
lective intervention develop her line of think- 
ing. Mr Luard draws on his extensive diplom- 
atic and governmental experience, and makes 


A superpower at sea 
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After the Second World War the Soviet Navy 
Was confined largely to the coastal waters .of 
the Soviet Union, and charged with the de- 
fence of the country against attack from the 
Sea. In the mid-1960s the pattern of deploy- 
ment began to change, with, the stationing of a 
■ permanent squadron in the Mediterranean/ 
The Soviet Navy how sails the oceans. of the 
' world , and in recent years it has been acquiring 
.* a fleet o t aircraft tarriera. The impressive ships 
■ ■ ' ; that appear in the photographs of Norman POl- 
! mar’s Guide lo the Soviet Ndvy (now in its third 
, ; Edition) are the most visible manifestation Of 
th^ groWUi of Sp^t military power over the. 
;’v pa$ttwenty-S\*e yen Is.’ Pqlmar’s book Is an 
; bxteilent guide not only to the ships arid orga- 
nli^tianbC the; Soviet. Navy, but also to the 
^ Industry, fishing fleet qnd 

i ■ 'mArehant marine. ’•••,. . . 

tfho claim that the Soviet 
■' l Uiiori, as a continental power, can have no 


some notable observations, such as that 
“where the objective of collective intervention 
has been to keep the peace, the peace has 
generally been kept". 

Windsor's essay on' intervention by the two 
superpowers is the most lucid and thought- 
provoking in the book. He captures the flow of 
state practice for us in the act of change. After 
noting that states now have rather more free- 
dom than before to conduct their domestic 
affairs as badly as they like, he discusses with 
pertinent examples how far the superpowers 
feel free to intervene and whether they are 
becoming more or less free to do so, in terms of 
their relations with the rest of the world and 
especially with each other, and how far they 
intervene in the same ways for similar reasons. 
The fear of a nuclear holocaust constrains the 
superpowers, “like poles repelling each other 
in a magnetic field” ; so that one can almost say 
that the greater the power of a country the less 
free it will be to use it. But within these limits, 
because “neither superpower has shown any 
real inclination to go anywhere near the edge 
of a nuclear war”, the world is now safer for 
minor conflicts and the superpowers show a 
great disposition to intervene. Both have ac- 
quired “a kind of new legitimacy in (he exercise 
of their power”: for Instance the Soviet Union 
in Eastern Europe and the United States in 
human rights. Even so, the rest of the world is 
not going the way either superpower wishes, 
and both find themselves weaker than they 


expected, even where they both intervene. 

Dominique Moisi’s paper on French in- 
terventions, and Edward N. Luttwak's on in- 
tervention to keep natural resources like oil 
available to the world in case of local conflict, 
are special cases of Windsor’s general theme. 
There is also an essay by Richard Falk on 
national liberation, based on assumptions 
which seem to this reviewer so contrary to the 
facts, and on cliches so outworn, that the reali- 
ties of this major international activity are lost. 
Hedley Bull tries to repair the lacuna in his own 
paper on intervention in the Third World. He 
painstakingly sets out the sense of UN resolu- 
tions and putative changes in the legal and 
moral climate affecting intervention. The case 
needs to be carefully considered by citizens of 
the larger powers; but Bull does not make it 
wholly convincing, perhaps because he is so 
obviously aware of the arguments on the other 
side. However he fully makes up for this in the 
last ten pages of the book. There he sums up 
cogently and clearly the issues raised by the 
general principle of non-intervention, which 
all states accept, and the exceptions to it; and 
he offers a detailed answer to Rosalyn Hig- 
gins's question, how can the rule against in- 
tervention best be reformulated so as to meet 
the requirements of world order today? 

This book is the best guide to the complex- 
ities of intervention now available. The issues 
raised by it will remain important and divisive 
for some time. 


Ilia Repin's "The Volga Boatman ", (1873), from Pavel Filonov: A^ero and his fate, a collection 
writings on art and revolution, 1914-40, edited and translated by Nlcoletta Mister and John E. Bowlt ( 378pp , 
with 116 Illustrations. Silvergtrl, PO Box 4858, Austin, Texas 78765. 0 941 43205). 


having one of the largest navies in the world, it 
also has the largest fishing fleet, and one of the 
biggest merchant marines. The Soviet Union 
inherited a great naval tradition from Imperial 
Russia, and those strategists who argued be- 
fore the Second World War that the Red Navy 
should confine itself to coastal defence, did so 
because (he economy was weak, not because 
they rejected the goal of naval greatness. 

In The Sea In Soviet Strategy Bryan Ranft 
and Geoffrey Till argue that the desire to assert 
its great-power status has been one of the main 
driving forces behind the Soviet Union's naval 
policy. Admiral S. G. Gorshkov, who has been 
Corrunander-in-Chief of the Navy since 1956, 
has been assiduous in making the case that the 
Soviet Union, as a great power, must have a 
great navy. Ironically, Gorshkov was brought 
in to head the Navy by Khrushchev, who had 
cut shipbuilding programmes for economic 
reasons. Once established in his post, how- 
ever, Gorshkov proved to be a formidable de- 
fender of his service’s interests, both against 
Khrushchev, and against ihe neglect of the 
Army-dominated High Command . 

When Soviet military doctrine and strategy 
were revised to take account of nuclear 
weapons, the Navy was assigned a number of 
key missions. It first moved out from coastal 
waters to fry to defend Soviet territory against 
carrier-based aircraft and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles, which in. the, 1950s and 60s 
were able to deliver nuclear strikes ;from ever 
greater distances; Its fleet of ballistic missile 
submarines gave the Navy its oivn strategic 
strike-forco. The Navy now had the task not 
only of developing its pwn anti-submarine war- 
fare capabilities, but also of defending its own 
missile-carrying' submarines against Nato 
forces. It \ is these - missions, Ranft and Till 
argue, that have, played the main role ip shap- 
ing the Soviet Navy, .which has thus developed 


' U&tinfate reason for possessing an ocean- ing the Soviet Navy, which has thus developed 
Le^flmateor nq|, ;the Soviet . within the framework of the overall Soviet con- 
l yMort's Interest. in (he sea intensive. Besides ception of the strategic relationship with the 
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West, and not according to a separate concep- 
tion of its own. As far as one can tell, the Navy 
has received about one fifth of the defence 
outlays each year since the mid-1960s. 

Ranft and Till, like the good naval historians 
they are, stress the versatility and flexibility of 
sea power and reject any monocausal expla- 
nation of Soviet naval policy. They are less 
categorical than Polmar, who states rather 
bluntly that the Soviet Union is trying to build a 
navy like that of the United States, and that the 
large-deck carriers now being built are de- 
signed for use in regional conflicts in the Third 
World. But they do argue that the Soviet Navy, 
rather than being tailored to specific missions, 
is becoming a general-purpose force, which 
can more readily be used in the pursuit of 
superpower political ambitions. It is not clear 
what this presages: a more interventionist 
Soviet policy, or increasingly active efforts to 
deprive the United States of the capacity to use 
military force far from itt shores? 

It is one of the great merits of Ranft arid 
fill’s eminently sensible book that they place 
the development of the Soviet Navy squarely in 
■ the overall context of Soviet foreign and de- 
fence policy.; They thus dispel SOme of the 
myths that attach to the Soviet Navy, and show ; 
that Gorshkov^ whose role and importance 
have been greatly exaggerated in the West, is 
an adept politician rather than an original 
naval thinker. They do not play down the sig- 
nificance of the Soviet Navy , but their analysis 
does make its development less strange and 
exceptional than : it might otherwise seem. 

Jim Garrison and Pydre Shivpuri ai^o Seek to 
dispel raytf>s. about the Soviet Union. They 
argue that the "Russian threat" is conjured up 
by powerful groypslri the West as a way; of 
securing their own political and economic in- 
terests, and is not grounded ip. reality. 'Before 
any progress, cap bo fljride towards 1 rnmbying' 


mity on both sides will have to be broken 
down, and the psychology that justifies milit- 
ary programmes will have to be abandoned. 

In the course of this argument Garrison aad 
Shivpuri make many telling points about the 
way in which Soviet military power has been 
misrepresented and exaggerated in the West. 
But in their own analysis they tend to under- 
estimate the importance of the competition 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The arms race does indeed have deep 
roots in the psychology and institutions of the 
two societies, but it is also an expression of an 
intense inter-state rivalry. Breaking down the 
Images of enmity will be to no avail unless the 
international issues are resolved too. 

One of the chief methods Garrison and Shiv- 
puri use in criticizing the view that the Soviet 
Union is an evil and aggressive state is to por- 
tray the West, and In; particular the United 
States, as little or nq better. When they discuss 
how the West should respond to violations of 
human rights in the Soviet Union, for example, 
they spend more timei discussing the use of 
torture in Turkey than in considering the 
appropriate response to Soviet actions. Cer- 
tainly one should not ignore violations of hu- 
, man rights just because they occur in ah allied 
country ; but to point to oppression in Turkey 
does not tell one what, if anything, should be 
done about the treatment qf dissidents in the 
Soviet Union, It is not enough to deal with one - 
difficult issue by moving oh to another , as the 
authors all too frequently do. 

In their preface Garrison and Shivpuri write 
that when one looks closely at the Russians, 
one finds that they, "very much like Amer f 
; icans, are not 'such a . bad lot .after all”. I.tjj 
afraid that the approach they have adopted 
leads not so much , to reassurance about the 
-Soviet Union as to despondency, about . the 
state of the world, $s a whole! This is a pity 
becausetoeiraimofbreaking dpwri.fear ana 
• susplcidn is ah adritira})^ 
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Instruments of discipline 
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The debate on the closed shop has been con- 
ducted on a loftier moral plane than other con- 
troversies in industrial relations. Unlike, say, 
secondary picketing, the closed shop has been 
attacked not only because it increases union 
power but because it offends liberal notions of 
individual freedom. In turn, the advocates of 
the closed shop have developed their own 
moral argument: that those who are willing to 
accept improvements in working conditions re- 
sulting from trade-union action, have no right 
to abstain from union membership. Stephen 
Dunn and John Gennard's The Closed Shop in 
British Industry , which seeks to update 
W. E. J. McCarthy’s standard study, The Closed 
Shop in Britain (1964), is not intended as a 
contribution to that debate. It studiously re- 
frains from enlisting on either side and only 
briefly sketches out the battle lines. Part of this 
reticence may result from the book's pro- 
tracted and not altogether happy history. The 
research was commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Employment, which subsequently 
withheld publication during the passage of the 
1982 Employment Bill through the House of 
Commons. This somewhat stifling official in- 


Legal flutters 
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“A paragraph in The Daily Express which I 
hope may prove libellous": so recorded Evelyn 
Waugh in his Diary for March 1956. A year 
later he wrote to Nancy Mitford informing her 
that he had had "an exhilarating expedition 
into the law courts and came out two thousand 
pounds (tax-free) to the good .... The judge 
was a buffoon who invited the jury to laugh me 
out of court [but] I had a fine solid jury who 
were out to fine the Express for their imperti- 
nence to the Royal Family, quite irrespective 
of any rights and wrongs." As David Hooper’s 
entertaining account of libel cases makes clear, 
(bis is a fairly accurate description of the princi- 
ples of libel law. This area of the law offers the 
prospect of large awards of damages to those 
wealthy enough to gamble exorbitant costs on 
proving that the words spoken, written or 
broadcast lowered them in the estimation of 
“right-thinking people". 

By describing recent libel cases, and some 
infamous episodes from legal history, Hooper 
holds the legal system up to “odium and con- 
tempt" (as libel lawyers, say, never using one 
word of overemphasis when two are available). 
Those who have resorted to the Ubei courts are. 
a mixed bunch. Some of them genuinely but 
misguldedly thought that .the legal process 
could restore their Impugned reputation. 
Others saw the opportunity to silence critics or 
to make a tidy sum of money. The libel courts 
are often the haunt of faded ex-starlets eager 
for publicity, politicians with no sense of 
humour and assorted nutcases with axes to 
grind into the chips on the shoulders of their 
opponents. 

• ' Ab Hooper’s researches conclusively show, 
the sole redeeming feature of this: area of the 
laiy is the amusement it-prdvidea to the on- 
looker. Hence, In. a case of 1891 concerning an 
allegation that a friend of the Prince of Wales 
/had cheated at cards, admission to the court- 
room was by ticket only, signed by the trial 
judge. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, who dis- 
tributed tickets to his friends. 

. AH hupian life is on parade in the libel 
•' . courts) Li 1959, tiberace obtaini?d£8,0OOdam- 
iageffor q defamatory Daily Mirror article de- 

■ scribing him as "the biggest sentimental vomit 
f of all time" and “fruit-flavoured". The detailed 

■ legal argument pn the precise imputations con- 


terest may also help to explain the absence of 
detailed case studies, or of the first-hand 
quotation from managers and shop 
stewards which enlivened McCarthy's book. 
What is left is a useful if rather colourless 
assessment of the scope of the closed shop, its 
impact on industrial relations and its future in a 
markedly changed legal and economic climate. 

The late 1960s saw a turning-point in the 
development of the closed shop. Formal union 
membership agreements began to spread for 
the first time through the nationalized indus- 
tries, evidence not only of a growing defensive- 
ness among public-sector unions, but also of a 
consensus between unions and some profes- 
sional industrial relations managers - then en- 
joying their heyday - that compulsory union 
membership might benefit the enterprise as 
well as the workers. Some managers took the 
view that conscript trade unionists might act as 
a welcome. force for moderation within their 
unions. But for the most part those managers 
who accepted - and at times encouraged - the 
closed shop did so because they believed that 
strong unions with enhanced controls over 
their members would help to prevent unofficial 
strikes and ensure that agreements were kept. 

British Rail, whicli negotiated a closed shop 
in 1969, was just such a case. Sid Greene, 
general secretary at the time, had told the 
Donovan Commission three years earlier that 
he had been “not very pleased" to work along- 
side “a chap who was getting the same bene- 
fits” but had been paying nothing in union 


Hooper ends his book; with some "Random 
Thoughts on the Law of Liter. His brief and 


piild proposals for reform are buried beneath 
the overwhelming case for major surgery made 
by the case histories presented in the substance 
of the book. Life is no longer (if it ever was) 
lived in a gentleman's club, as. the law of libel 
appears to assume. Our defective libel law 
should be replaced by a law that protects priv- , 
acy, ensures the speedy correction of errors of 
fact and allows compensation for false state- 
ments which were negligently published and 
which have Caused loss. Meanwhile, the stories • 
told by Darid Hooper provide an Informative 
and amusing introduction to a branch of the 
law which lowers the legal process in the 
estimation of all “right-thinking people”. 


contributions. Greene's mild formulation of 
the “free rider” argument for the closed shop 
did not carry personal conviction; unlike Sid 
Weighed , his successor, Greene did not him- 
self favour a closed shop. But he saw that n 
rising tide of opinion within the union - bruised 
by the Beeching cuts nnd n 1968 pay and pro- 
ductivity deal which made heavy demands on 
the work-force - was in favour. In one respect 
the British Ruil closed shop was abnormal in 
that it insisted on existing non-union em- 
ployees joining the union as well as new en- 
trants. But in other respects its story is a classic 
of the period. As Dunn and Gennard note, 
their research covered a period which began 
with BR agreeing a closed shop in the belief 
that it would help unions “keep discipline and 
curb unofficial strikes” and ended with BR 
ready to repudiate the closed shop on the 
grounds that it was likely to “help union offi- 
cials keep discipline during an official strike”. 

The current period is likely to prove an even 
more dramatic turning-point than the mid- 
1960s. From now on, under a delayed provi- 
sion of the 1982 Employment Act, the dismis- 


sal of a worker for not joining a union will not 
be deemed fair unless more than four- fifths of 
the work-force have voted for a closed shop. 
The 1980 Act's clause outlawing industrial ac- 
tion to force n closed shop was u crucial weapon 
against the National Graphical Association in 
its failed attempt at Warrington to maintain its 
control of typesetting in the face of a techno- 
logical revolution; and the National Coal 
Board has followed British Rail by guaran- 
teeing job security to anyone who risks expul- 
sion from his union for refusing to strike. 

The Government appears to believe that the 
closed shop is now in an irreversible slate of 
decline. Stephen Dunn and John Gennard in- 
sist that its “demise is not inevitable”. Perhaps 
the most surprising developmeht since they 
completed their research is that among the 
small number of ballots which have been held- 
normally with local union co-operation in de- 
fiance of TUC policy - several have returned 
massive majorities in favour of the closed shop. 
An account of the closed shop over the rest of 
the decade may make an even more interesting 
book than this one. 


The modern minefield 


Norman Shrapnel 


ARTHUR MARWICK 

Britain In our Century: Images and 

controversies 

224pp, with 149 illustrations. Thames and 
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tained in the latter phrase echoed a 1943 Court 
of Appeal decision on the meaning of the word 
“pansy” as applied to a man . Lord Justice Scott 
pompously explained that “I personally was 
not alive to the slang meaning of the word, nor, 
I think, was my brother Mackinnon but my 
brother Goddard fortunately was quite alive to 
it, having had judicial experience as a result of 
which he had come to know about it". In 1957, 
Aneurin Bevan and Morgan Phillips (with the 
knowledge of Richard Crossman) seem to have 
committed perjury in their successful libel ac- 
tion about a Spectator article, which correctly 
accused them of being drunk at a Socialist poli- 
tical_conference in Venice. 

Alarge cast of libel plaintiffs is here brought 
on stage: from Harold Laski to Lady Docker, 
from Dr Dering (a concentration-camp doctor) 
to Randolph Churchill, a variety of reputations 
have been the subject of legal proceedings, 
with unpredictable results. The evidence pre- 
sented by Hooper establishes beyond a reason- 
able doubt that libel law does not adequately 
perform its functions. It is expensive, pro- 
tracted and technical. Legal aid is not avail- 
able. Publishers have no defence that they 
acted in good faith -on a matter of public in- 
terest. Unlike American law, English law 
allows public figures to sue for libel without 
proving that the article was malicious. A plain- 
tiff does not need to show that the libel has 
actually caused him or her any concrete loss. 
Juries are required to assess the appropriate 
award of damages to compensate libelled 
plaintiffs without guidance from the judge or 
the lawyers. For this reason, libel awards verge 
from Wp to £100,000 for no rational reason. 
Because of the absurd expense involved in libel 
cases, defendants often agree to the reading 
out in open court of grovelling apologies. 
The far from radical amendments to libel law 
suggested by the Faulks Committee in 1975 
havfe been ' ignored by successive governments. 


Decades are convenient and somehow manage 
to stay alive even in the hands of social histor- 
ians; they come and go in what seem to be 
natural rhythms, like breathing; they lend 
themselves to vulgarly human labels and some- 
times appear to posture for them - Naughty 
Nineties, Swinging Sixties. Centuries, especi- 
ally before they are quite over, are more of a 
handful; you can't even be sure these days that 
they will see the show through. Yet soon the 
pattern-makers or memorialists will be busy 
with ours. Here is Arthur Marwick, early in the 
field. But not too early, with the century re- 
leased at last from a paralysis of the imagina- 
tion driven like a nail through a single one of its 
declining years. Now, with 1984 over, can it 
live out the rest of Its natural life and reveal its 
true perspectives? . 

But it may be that any attempt to- establish 
them is just another sort of fiction’ About 
Orwell, or 1984 in particular, Professor Mar- 
wick has nothing to say. Though understand- 
ably somewhat bleaker than that of earlier 
books, his tone in Britain in our Century is still 
cautiously hopeful as he traces the past and the 
remaining prospects of “this most exciting cen- 
tury, our century”. He shows no sign of being 
dogmatic about such problems as why we are 
the way. we are, or what we may yet become. 
There seem to be as many ways of assessing 
change in our society as there are experts to 
keep watch. Even the amateurs get confused, 
and conventional beliefs that had come to be 
.regarded as truisms - that the First World War 
marked the real beginning of the twentieth 
century, that applied science quite suddenly 
transformed modem life t are no iohger 
accepted without. quibble. ... 

, Perhaps our century began earlier than we 
thought - about 1900, say. The Edwardians 
flew, telephoned, watched films, droyc cars; 
road casualties and traffic jams, mass-circula- 
tion newspapers, advertising posters, econ*. 
omic booms and slumps and other bulwarks of 
our way of life were well established. Some 
insist that the causes.of Britain's industrial de- 
cline were already. implanted before (heir day. 
Hod oiir "most exciting century", been laid on 
in advance, programmed before it started, 
complete with all its excitements; its great arid 
little, wars? Such a view is so extreme (is to 
appear eccentric; few would go so far along the 
predetermination, road as not to accept from 
Mprwick.that both world wars were themselves 
the causesof marked spew/ change, held in 
check though this was by the power flu inertia 
exerted by the British class structure. 

As for the small wars - Boer, Suez, Falk- 


lands - they surely played more than a walk-on 
part; more like prologue and epilogue, not 
changing us bu( rather confirming us in what 
we intended to be or thought, against all the 
evidence, we still weret»As Marwick observes, 
there was much unexploded violence in 
Edwardian society. Eighty years on it is eerie 
to find a return to the atmosphere of gunboats 
and chest-thumping, as though true-blue Brits 
were trying to provide a belated corrective to 
the lurch into modernity and rational attitudes 
to which the nation succumbed at the end of 
the Hitler war. 

If the century has moved in any discernible 
pattern it would seem to be in a series of circles. 
In his earlier book, 77ie Deluge, Marwick 
mentioned how the First World War swept 
away outworn things like “gold sovereigns,' 
chaperons, muffin men, and the divine right of 
private enterprise”. With obvious modifica- 
tions (we must now hump our own muffins, the 
new sovereign-substitutes are well off the gold 
standard, the chaperon has turned into a more 
literal sort of bodyguard), here we are near the 
century's end with all of them back. With the 
1930s came the slump, the marchers, 3 million 
unemployed; with the 1980s another slump, 
more marchers, 3 million unemployed. 

Such echoes and parallels arc of little help in 
Gnding a way through the shifting sands of 
cause and effect but they offer splendid oppor- 
tunities to the illustrator and visual archivist. 
Small wonder that Marwick has looked to pic- 
tures for his main material, describing his new 
book H5 primarily “an essay in the value to the 
historian ol visual sources". Photographs are 
human in a way that statistics and other 
sociological data can't begin to be. And if it 
seems, as so often it does in our neo-Georgian, 
Edwardian or even Victorian 1980s, that the 
needle has slipped and we have stuck in 
some old groove, it is these then-and-now 
pictures which can reassure as well as alarm. 
Now is different after all, and by no. means 
all bad. 

So is God now a camera, and the social 
historian his caption-writer? Eloquent as these 
pictures are, we haven’t quite coine to that. As 
firm footholds for research they must always be 
questionable. The sources - official, commer- 
' dal, journalistic - were by no means always 
. interested in revealed truth. Sometimes, as in 
.the. numerous wartime and propaganda pic- 
tures. the concern was to suppress, deny or 
disiort.il; yet these, at this distance,. may be the 
least misleading. 

Visual evidence needs to be approached 
with ns much care as any other sort. That is the 
book's message, and it ends with a particularly 
vivid news photograph showing police making 
n vigorous aTrest at a London demonstration. 
The assumptions were obvious but false. What 
the police wanted their man for, as it turned 
out, was nothing at alt to do with the demon- 
stration. Photographers,- too, can shoot the 
wrong man. Peopie. incfuding researchers, can 
; get the wrong message, No wonder Professor 
Marwick considers the terrain more than just 
hard going; a minefield, ’he calls it. 


American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Just behind Massachusetts Avenue in north- 
western Washington DC, there is what one is 
templed to describe as a sylvan enclave. 
Wooded, at any rate, and secluded in quiet, is 
the Center for Hellenic Studies. Ever since its 
foundation in 1961, the Center has had one 
director, Professor Bernard Knox. His retire- 
ment, just announced, takes effect in June of 
this year. The usual pious expressions - “leave 
a void ... set an example hard to follow . . . 
firm foundation for future generations ..." 
are being uttered with unusual sincerity in his 
case. In a period of just over two decades under 
his stewardship, the Center has made itself 
distinctive and renowned as a place where 
young scholars can escape from the treadmill 
of tenure-hunting to pursue original work. Tts 
alumni - there are eight fellows at any one 
time, and Knox has always tried to bring at 
least half of them from overseas - are in dis- 
tinguished academic posts all over the globe. 
Until inflation made the project uneconomic, 
the Center had its own Press (now an imprint of 
the University of Princeton) and published 
several important works including Anne 
Lcbeck’s book on The Oresteia and Michael 
Stokes's study of One and Many in pre-Socra- 
tic philosophy. 

Like most successful American institutions, 
the Center is a co-production. Its land was a 
gift from Marie Deaic, who conveyed it to the 
Old Dominion Foundation with the task of 
“revitalizing the idedft of Ancient Greece’’. 
The Old Dominion Foundation, under the 
trustees of Harvard University, endowed the 
buildings and the Mellon Foundation contrib- 
uted additional funds. These rather grand par- 
ents have not intimidated the offspring. The 
place is built to human scale and “the centre of 
communal life" remains, as Professor Knox 
stipulated in his inaugural speech, "the dining- 
room table, where the Fellows, the Director 
and theiroccasional guests would eat lunch five 
times a week during the term* 1 . 

At thd dedication of the buildings which 
house this happy exception, Archibald Mac- 
Lelsh said that, “if Thucydides had never lived 


or the fathers of the Republic read him, the 
Potomac might still flow silently and sluggishly 
to the sea with nothing to watch it but the 
fertiliser plants in Alexandria. There would 
have been no United Republic, no Union, 
without the example of Athens." Speaking sar- 
donically of his own day, MacLeish added: 

We have come a long way from the age of Pericles in 
this American generation, and even farther, it some- 
times seems, from that morning of the world in which 
John Adams lived. Pericles’ description of his city, in 
the great oration, would read, to the subscribers of 
Time, like the classic definition of what our genera- 
tion calls a shallow liberalism - as of course it is. And 
that solidly immutable organization, ironically called 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, would 
draw from Thucydides only the lesson that Athens 
lost the Peloponnesian War - doubtless because 
there was not, in the entire city, a single secret file of 
the opinions, correspondence and associations of the 
citizens or a committee of the eedesia to investigate 
and expose their private thoughts. 


As 1 predicted in October's “American 
Notes", the sale of the New York Review of 
Books has now taken place, and the magazine 
boasts a proprietor instead of a clutch of like- 
minded literary directors. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which as usual toils painfully in the wake of 
this column, recently described the NYRB to 
Us readers, in the words of Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr, as “the American equivalent of The Times 
Literary Supplement ’’. It went on to give some 
riveting details which I had allowed to escape 
roe. First, the new owner is called Rea Heder- 
man (not Ray, as I had named him). Second, 
the four principal shareholders - Whitney 
Ellsworth, Robert Silvers, Jason Epstein and 
Barbara Epstein - will each receive between 
500,000 and one million dollars. Third, the 
non-management stockholders, of whose 
objections I wrote last time, were offered 
$10,500 per share instead of the starting price 
of $3, 164, an Improvement which annulled the 
misgivings of at least three of them. Finally, the 
Journal offered a delightful glimpse of life at 
the Review. According to its most recent 
annual report, the editors paid out $44,761 in 
fees for contributors, as compared to $102,000 
for messenger services and $60,000 for staff 


lunches and travel. What bliss to work there. If 
Arthur Schlesinger is right to call it the Amer- 
ican TLS, then I for one hope to see some 
changes around here. 


I see that Martha Vicinus of the University of 
Michigan has written (7X5, December 28) “I 
see that Christopher Hitchens has again [?] 
attacked American feminists by using innuen- 
do and misrepresentation. ” I also know a non 
sequitur when I see one. Ms Vicinus says, 
correctly, that “there are more than four pub- 
lishers in New York". This does not affect my 
point, which is that four respectable houses 
withdrew offers to publish Kingsley Amis's 
Stanley and the Women, giving feminist objec- ■ 
tions as their reason. The Vicinus defence, 
that, “any one of dozens of publishers might 
have accepted the book" , is perfectly 
irrelevant to that fact, which is not an innuendo 
and requires no misrepresentation. 


Did Professor Noam Chomsky threaten to sue 
the publishers of Lord Bullock’s Biographical 
Companion to Modern Thought ? Yes, say the 
editors of New Criterion and the New Republic , 
gleefully feasting upon the supposed irony of a 
free speech absolutist resorting to the courts in 
his own cause. As published in England by 
Fontana/Collins, the 550-word entry under 
Chomsky, written by Geoffrey Sampson, con- 
tained the assertion that Chomsky “had for- 
feited authority as a political commentator by a 
series of actions widely regarded as ill-judged”. 
These actions were said to include Chomsky’s 
view of Cambodia, and his defence of the 
academic freedom of Paul Faurisson, the 
bizarre “holocaust revisionist". It was less 
plain what “widely regarded" meant, though 
fairly obvious what it was intended to convey. 

It is true that the American edition of Lord 
Bullock’s universalist compendium, published 
here by Harper and Row under the title Twen- 
tieth Century Culture, does not contain the 
offending passage. But Harper and Row did 
not feel that the accusations could be justified 
or substantiated. It is not true that Chomsky 
initiated, or threatened, litigation. My fellow- 


columnist Alexander Cockburn has argued 
that Geoffrey Sampson, who is also a Professor 
of Linguistics , made that assertion ei ther out of 
ignorance or dislike or because he miscon- 
strued a conversation with Lord Bullock. In 
an article in New Criterion , Sampson wrote 
that Chomsky preaches free expression as a 
value in its own right but “rushes to law in 
order to suppress freedom of expression when 
it is a question of ttie truth about Noam 
Chomsky". 

Does this matter? Yes, I think so. First, 
because there is a disagreeable tendency gain- 
ing ground, which would import the baroque 
injustice of English libel law to the United 
States. Anybody appearing to encourage this 
development comes under heavy and justified 
suspicion. Second, because Chomsky is a 
frequent target for attacks of this kind, to the 
point where certain falsehoods about him have 
become things that “everybody knows”. He 
has never sued anyone, but he does tend to 
write letters in his own defence and in some 
quarters this, too, has led people to regard him 
as an epistle-brandishing crank. From this 
double unfairness he deserves to be defended. 

Japan and America: A journal of cultural stud- 
ies is a new, non-academic tri-annual pub- 
lished by the Pacific Institute of Cultural Stud- 
ies, Utah. In the first number (Spring 1984) 
poems (translations of haiku by Cid Corraan) 
and plays (a bizarre reduction of Moby-Dick to 
the dimensions of Noh by Will Petersen) jostle 
historical and philosophical speculation on the 
architecture of temple, shrine, tea-hut and 
theatre. Text and stage of Noh occupy five of 
the fourteen contributions. The photography 
occasionally lacks definition, the misspellings 
and/or illiterate proof-reading are abominable, 
but alongside much banality and verbosity 
there are some intriguing perceptions. Future 
issues promise some well-known writers on 
Japanese.topics, and a universal scope: Shinto, 
Tanka, ukiyoe, ceramics, martial arts, lan- 
‘ guage learning and kabuki. Japan and America 
is. available from P.O. Box 774, Pleasant 
Grove, UT84062, USA, at $22.50 per year, 

Louis Allen 


Children captured 


Allen Kurzweil 

Small Mischief: Evil Doings and Odd Disasters 
In Early Children's Books 
Pierponl Morgan Library, New York, until 
February 24 

In the East Room of the Morgan Library, 
under the glower of old J.P. himself, a hand- 
some boy with insouciant smile squeezes a pis- 
tol trigger and blows away his sister. Nearby, 
the murder is reiterated in youthful decapita- 
tion, hanging and various forms of immolation 
(eg, baking and torching). These images, nor- 
mally the stuff of New York's tabloids, repre- 
sent a small part of a large and malicious cast 
appearing i n Small Mischief: Evil Doings and 
Odd Disasters in Early Children’s Books. 

Less responsible curators might have titled 
me displays in the manner oE the headline wri- 
tet. But' Gerald Gottlieb and his “diabolical 
assistant" Mary-Parke Johnson, the organizers 
of the exhibition, ore scholars first, pranksters 
second. The 1837 first edition of The Story of 
the Three Bean is accompanied by a card not- 
ing that the original tale featured a little old 
• lady, ; ' • _ 

■■ Drawing for the most part' from the 6,000 
volumes of early children’s literature in the 
Library’s vaults, the curators have produced tin 
entertaining exhibition in which some of the 
' fyMks are just rare, others unique:'* 1695 Per- 
rtult manuscript of Contes deMa Jfl&re VOye 
(a gift to the niece of Louis XIV) , an illustrated 
letter from Beatrix Potter characterizing the' 
nuture of her wilfel creation Peter. - 
j The show - fctxty-six books divided into such 
Categories as “Forms of Combat'*, Grave Des- 
eed “Tempers 'Lost", “Little Gluttons"' 
and ^Making Theirt BeHaVe** -- registers five 
centuries of childhood savagery and uncivil dis- 
obedience in England, Germany, America and 
trance.-'' • 1 "v. 


The Little Gluttons include Greedy Jem, 
Charles Bennett’s obese bad boy, Mistaken for 
a cannon-ball, Jem shoots through the 
nineteenth century as a warning against one of 
the seven deadly sins. Neighbouring illustra- 
tions inveigh against the other six. The sins of 
the sons, it seems, are visited upon the father. 
"Grave Descents” captures a bunch of tittle 
boys and girls dropping from trees, down hills 
and, in the case of The History of Tom 
Thumbe, the Little, out of the mouth of a crow. 

Yet Jem and Tom get off lightly. The child- 
ren truly captured are the ones who must 
mind their manners. “Making Them Behave” 
features (he oldest book in the show, a primer 
of 1487 that treats the child as an adult, albeit a 
diminutive one. Book production was still in 
the cradle; the child, however, was not: there 
was no warm and tender protocol for the fif- 
teenth-century child. 

Corrective texts tayght children hpw to do 
exactly what (hey weren’t supposed to do. 
Don't use your fork as a headscratcher. Don't 
suck your spit through a straw. Don’t blow 
your nose Qn the curtain: What would the con- 
dition of curtains have been without such 
advice? "The good boy's soliloquy” warns: “I 
must not spit to waste my $pittld / For, if I do, 
I’ll have too. little". Visitors who wish to edu- 
cate themselves are offered a free fascimlle, of 
the 181 1 booklet before entering the exhibition . 
room,. . 

Youngster never ran out of spittle, and pub- r 
Ushers never rah out of hi jsebneeplions about 
youth. It would have come as quite a shock for 
eighteenlh-century typesetters to learn that 
small children with small eyes don't like books 
with small type. Viewers of this exhibition, 
however, will. The curators have put together 
: an interesting and original exhibition. One 
problem might be that the books hide in the 
deepest reaches of the Library. But perhaps 
this, too, In intentional. “Small Mischief’* is. 
naughty and deserves to stand In the, corner. 


Magazine 

collection 


The collection of tittle magazines in the Library 
at University College London (described in an 
article by Geoffrey Soar in the TLS of March 
23, 1967, which was updated in the Assistant 
Librarian for October 1978) is in need of 
funds. The collection was started in 1964, 
with the aim of acquiring all current UK, 
Commonwealth and many US and other titles, 
with an emphasis on the more experimental 
magazines, and the publications of the closely 
related small presses. When the underground 
and alternative presses emerged in the mid- 
1960s, these too were included in the program- 
me, It now has holdings of over 3,000 tittle 
magazines, including originals or reprints of 
many classic early titles (Anglo-American and 
European) and over 6,000 small-press publica- 
tions. 

. .. It is hoped to make the collection (along with 
those of varidus national' and other libraries) 
the basts for a computerized listing and 
perhaps a partial descriptive indexing of little, 
magazines, . 

'• Funding of the collection was not, initially, a 
grave problem, since the material was com- 
paratively cheap - the main problem* in a 
labqur.intensive field, was staffing. But, with 
the widening of the project’s scope, -the dif- 
ferential increase, in : the cost of printed' ma- 
terials, and theigrowing financial pressures on 
university spending, this has ceased- to.be the 
case. Some Help has : come front individual 
donations, but a vital part has been played for ; 
some years by a contribution from an outside 
funding body. This contribution has now been 1 
discontinued,, fend the follectitin’ faces a crisis. 1 
The Library . -i^ ^considering g ■ number; 6f 
possibilities, and Unappealing help with ; 
funding; or ahy ideasias tb sopjeeps of svjch 
funding. Further InfQnnatlon is available from 
F. 3. Friend, , The Library, University College 
London, Gower Street, too<foicV/CUV i> H . £ 
' V r • •“ ”, -ji • r 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR - 

Competition No 208 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 1. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or falling 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken Into consideration, 
Entries, marked “Author, Author 208" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on February 8. 

1 Now my sweet fawn is vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go: 

In fair Elysium to endure, 

With milk-white lambs and ermines pure. . . f 

2 So there was Janet 

Kneeling on the wot grass, crying her brown hen.-- 
(Translated far beyond tho daughters of men) 

To rise and walk upon It. 

3 And to the sheep-men standing near 
"You see", I said, “this one tame 8fieep7 
It seems a child ha* lost her pet, . 

.And cried herself to sleep.! 1 

Competition No 204- 
Winner: Peter Johnson 
Answers: 

1 failure spreading back up the arm 
Barller and earlier, the uriraised'hand calm, 

The apple unbitten in the palm. . 

Philip Larkin, “As Bad as; a Mile”. V . . 

2‘ the magically dry legs 
Braerging from a suddcn crater of water 
That closes itself up like a. healed wound 
To plate-glass polish as the diver slides 
Upwards, attaining with careless arrogance . 

His unsought footing on the highest board. • 
Anthony He#it, "The Venetian Vespers”, ; 

. 3 .1 come as Hansel on the. moonlit stones . 
Retracing the path back, lifting the button* 

To end up in a draughty lampUt station 
. After the trains have gone 
.Seamas Heaney* ‘The Underground”. • ’ /• 
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Letter 



'Minds, Brains and 
Science' 

Sir, - David Papineau’s review (December 14, 
1984) of my Reith Lectures, Minds, Brains and 
Science, contains several serious misunder- 
standings that require correction. 

First, he misunderstands the nature of the 
Chinese Room argument. He thinks that the 
argument is that a system would have to under- 
stand its own internal processes in order to 
understand anything about the world at large. 
But that is not my argument and it is obviously 
wrong. Both when I read Mr Papineau’s article 
and when I write this reply there are all sorts of 
processes going on in my head which neither I 
nor anyone else understands, but that does not 
prevent me from understanding what he wrote 
and what I am now writing. Indeed those pro- 
cesses underlie my understanding. This issue is 
^ simply irrelevant to strong artificial intelli- 
> gence. The point against strong A1 is that the 
^ computer program is purely formal or syntac- 
tical. It has no way, qua program, of attaching 
semantic content to any of its symbols. In so far 
as we attribute a semantics to a computer at all 
it is entirely in the eye of the beholder - that is, 
it is in the minds of the programmer and users 
of the computer. This is what I call “as if’ or 
observer-relative semantics: it is not intrinsic 
semantics of the sort that human beings and 
some animals have. 

A second misunderstanding is that he thinks 
I regard the ability to understand a very com- 
plex system, such as Chinese, as the crucial test 
case for strong AI. But the complexity of lan- 
guage is not the point at all. The point, to 
repeat, is that since the program is syntactical 
right down to the ground, it has, qua program, 
no mental content or intentionality whatever, 

•r\ iher simple or complex. Whether we take the 
: mplest task or the most complex task, the 
, Aiental content which a computer can get solely 
j'in. virtue of instantiating a formal program is 
; exactly the same in both cases: exactly nothing. 

A third, related, misunderstanding. is in his 
claim that I am somehow assuming that the 
.. possession of a language is the essence of inten- 
' * tionality and that therefore animals can’t have 
intentional mental states. But my whole emph- 
asis on the biological nature of the mind should 
have made it clear that such biologically primi- 
tive forms of intentionality as conscious action 
and perception are common to both people 
and some animals and do not require language. 

In any case it is obvious that many animals have 
intentionality and that there are Lots of forms of 
human intentionality that are non-linguistic. 

A fourth misunderstanding is revealed in his 
supposition that I am making some claim about 
the chemical powers of silicon. He remarks, 
“After all, there is no obvious reason why 
biological ‘wetware’ should be any better at 
imbuing' internal structures with semantic sig- 
nificance than silicon ‘hardware’.” Quite so, 
but also quite irrelevant. It needs to be re- 
peated, apparently over and over: Artificial 
intelligence, whether strong or weak, is not in 
the least about the chemical properties of sili- 
con. It is about the power of computer prog- 
rams, and those programs can be implemented 
in any substance whatever provided only that 
the substance is rich enough and stable enough 
to run the program. As far as my argument is 
concerned if is quite possible (though most 
unlikely bn other grounds) that silicon has the • 
same causal powers as neurons. But all this is 
quite Irrelevant to the claim of a strong AI that 
• the appropriately programmed computer, 
made of any substance whatever, would neces- 
sarily have consciousness, intentionality and 
all the rest of it; because, according to strong 
AI, that is all there is to having a mind: instan- 

. INFORMATION, PLEASE 

J. Pierponl 'Morgan (1837-1913), American 
financier and art collector; information or 
; documentary materials regarding his career, 

• collections, family, pr friends; fora biography. 
JeanStrouse. 

% Georges Borchardt Inc, 136 East 57th Street, New 
York, NY 10022, USA. 

. . Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec : whereabouts of 
originals, copies or transcripts of his letters; for 
. .hit edition of the complete correspondence. 
Hubert D. Schlmmel. 

; 815 Park Avenue, New York,- NY 10021, USA.' 


dating the right program with the right inputs 
and outputs. It is this view which I claim to 
have refuted, and not any claim about the 
possible chemical powers of silicon. 

A fifth, and in a way the most serious, mis- 
understanding is this. For reasons that are 
totally mysterious Mr Papineau thinks that I 
have an “antipathy” to computers. Quite the 
contrary. The Reith Lectures were composed 
on a computer, and this letter is being written 
on a computer. I personally find computers 
useful, not to say indispensable. My “anti- 
pathy” is not to the exquisite machinery but to 
the silly things some people have said about it. 
JOHN R. SEARLE. 

.Department of Philosophy, University of California. 
Berkeley, CA 94720. 

Non-standard Speech 

Sir, - After his friendly mentions of me in his 
review of Raymond Chapman’s The Treatment 
of Sounds In Language and Literature (Decem- 
ber 28) 1 hesitate to offer to correct Anthony 
Burgess on another point. But someone will 
have to take up the matter of Kipling's repre- 
sentation of non-standard speech in his works. 
There are indeed “a great number of novelists 
[and short-story writers] who limit themselves 
to the speech of a single class”, but Kipling 
could hardly be further from being one of 
them, or from finding “dropped aitches, with 
the odd ’Gawd’”, good enough for the por- 
trayal of (presumably) Cockney pronuncia- 
tion. Nor was Cockney by any means the only 
non-standard he attempted. Surely Mr Burgess 
has not forgotten tales like “‘Love-o’- 
Women”’, which is full of this sort of thing: 

'Tis not me that shud be talkin', dear knows, dear 
knows, but the most av my mis - misallyanccs was for 
pure divilry, an' mighty sorry I have been whin harm 
came; an* time an' agin wid a gurl, ay, an’ a woman 
too, for the manlier av that, whin 1 have seen by the 
eyes av her that 1 was makin’ more throuble than I 
talked, I have hild off an’ let be for the sake av the 
mother that bore me. 

(No prizes for guessing where or whereabouts 
that speaker came from.) In fact if Kipling 
needs chiding for anything phonetic it is for an 
opposite fault: going so far in attempting ex- 
actitude that the result is often barely readable. 

KINOSLEY AMIS. 

• 186 Leighton Road, London NW5.. 

Patent Punctuation 

Sir, - In his review of John Updike’s The 
Witches of Eastwlck (September 28), Craig 
Raine writes of Updike’s use of “a device 
patented by Saul Bellow, the unpunctuated 
string of adjectives”. If the patent now belongs 
to Mr Bellow it is only because Henry James's 
patent has expired (“a pleasant public familiar 
radiance”, "strong young grizzled crop”, “new 
long smooth avenue": The Ambassadors). 
JOSEPH FINDER. 

7 Latnson Place, Cambridge, Mass 02139. 

Essence of Swissness 

Sir, - Allow me to offer some belated comment 
on your Swiss issue (December 7, 1984). 
George Steiner, as always, gives a provocative 
and perceptive performance; but such phrases 
as “inverse predestination” or the “Beast-in- 
the-Jungle syndrome” strike me as more typi- 
cal of his own apocalyptic perspective than of 

• anything recognizably Swiss. The widespread 
fear is not of some dramatic retribution for 
selfish prosperity, but of the gradual whittling 
away of Switzerland’s privileged uniqueness. 
Most Swiss would be reluctant to agree With 
Adolf Muschg that their country can no longer 
be “a special, case" and that is' why, in a forth-, 
coming referendum, they will almost certainly 


A. A. Milne (1882--1956): location of letters, 
and also personal reminiscences arid refer- 
ences; for a commissioned biography, 

Ann Thwalte. ■ • '' 

The Mill House, Low Tbanlon, Norwich NRI5 
2YN. 

Violoncello Playing : any material on the pupil- 
. teacher relationship throughout the centuries; 
for e cammissioned history of the subject. 

Margaret Campbell.' : • , ' . . . 

White House, 160 Recoils End, Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire. • % ■ A , V ' ■■ •' 


reject membership of the United Nations. 

Steiner, of course, writes from Geneva and 1 
think he would agree that this is hardly the best 
vantage-point from which to observe Swiss 
identity. It may be useful to remind English 
readers that Geneva did not enter the Confed- 
eration until 1815 (Rousseau is only post- 
humously Swiss), that it has practically no in- 
digenous working cluss and that there has been 
no Genevan Federal Councillor for the past 
sixty years. 

A few rectifications to an otherwise excel- 
lent issue. George Steiner is only half right 
when he soys that “religious and linguistic fron- 
tiers . . . cut across certain streets in Frei- 
burg-Fribourg". The linguistic frontier is one 
that I cross every day, bulthere are no religious 
frontiers in this overwhelmingly Catholic city: 
even the local beer is called “Cardinal” after 
Cardinal Mcrmillod. Owen Chadwick, in his 
review of Peter Stadler's Dcr Kuliurkampf in 
der Schweiz , cites a conversation with the 
“Swiss Federal Minister of Education", but no 
such minister has ever existed: education re- 
mains a cantonal responsibility. Finally, Deb- 
orah Steiner, reviewing Claire Torracinta- 
Pache’s Le Pouvoir est pour demaln, would 
show more solidarity with Swiss women if she 
got right the surname of their first Federal 
Councillor, which is not “Croll" but “Kopp". 

ANTHONY MORTIMER. 

Faculty of Letters, University of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. 

Modem Country Houses 

Sir, - I am extremely sorry to have misunder- 
stood John Martin Robinson’s reference to 
Walton Castle (about which he writes in his 
letter of December 28). I should have realized 
that “a second storey added” meant “the 
ruined remains of the second storey were re- 
constructed. using all the available evidence”. 

The facts concerning the restoration of 
Druminnor are as follows: 

The first survey and sketch-plans for the res- 
toration of the “palace" (not “tower house”) 
were prepared by the late Fenton Wyness. 
These were taken over by Ian Lindsay, who 
prepared fresh sketch-plans; these were only 
preliminary. Because of advice either inade- 
quately given or imperfectly understood, the 
demolition of the ninetecnth-centuvy bouse 
arid the stripping of the medieval house went • 
ahead, and resulted in there being no grant 
from the Historic Buildings Council. At this 
point the architect and the owner, the late the 
Hon Margaret Forbes Sempill, parted com- 
pany. A costing of Mr Lindsay's preliminary 
plans showed theiti to be beyopd the means of 
the owner. She then drew up her own plans 
and, with some historical and archaeological 
advice (which she did not always follow), and 
acting as her own architect, contracts manager, 
clerk of works, and sometimes labourer, saw 
the work through to a successful conclusion. 

The omission of plans in a book of this na- 
ture, for whatever reason, must be counted as a 
major fault. And an eyesore is an eyesore, and 
those who commission or design them should 
not expect to be complimented. 

HARRY GORDON SLADE, 

15 Southboqrae Gardens, London SEI2. 

Supper at Sanssoud 

Sir, - I wonder where Timothy Carton Ash 
(“Library of a Vanished Stale”, December 28) 
found the version of Frederick II’s famous in- 
vitation to Voltaire. German and French text- 
books quote ' 

' P x ci. 

venez n TDD - • 

which would, indeed, be better French in the 
first part and, considering the pronunciation of 
the isolated “6”, the right version of the word 1 
"Saassoucr. 4 ; ' 

Also, Frederick 'would have hardly resorted 
. to '’bad” French, even In a joke: his command 
of that language tfas impeccable, as we know 
from mahy contemporaries. Bad hawdve? was 
hi* German as we can still see in his marginalia 
to official papers, all interspersed with French 
words. One famous example: ’.‘Gazetten sollen 
nlcht genleiet werden” (Newspapers should 
: nof be restrained). ( ;■ '• • ’• 

JAN van LOEWEN. ' 

. 25 Cottesmore Court, London W8. 


Basil 

Blackwell 

In Defence 
of Animals 

Edited by PETER SINGER 

In this book PeLer Singer brings together 
writers and activists in the animal 
liberation movement, with contributions 
from others whose work Is directly 
relevant to its aims. He also puts the 
movement into historical perspective as 
an extension of basic moral principles. 

240 pages, hardback £1 5.00 (063 i 132082) 
paperback £4.95 (0 631 13432 6) 

Utility and Rights 

Edited by R.G. FREY 

These essays confront one of the most 
fundamental questions of contemporary 
philosophy: the foundation of rights and 
the primacy of the demands of justice 
over the claims of welfare. The 
contributors are L.W. Sumner, Joseph 
Raz, R.G. Frey, J.L. Mackie, R.M. Hare, 

H.J. McCloskey, James Griffin, Jan 
Narveson, Alan Ryan, Rolf §artorius 
and Charles Fried. 

192 pages. £19.50 (0 631 1 3713 0) 

Modes of 
Occurrence 

BARRY TAYLOR 

This book provides a novel theory of 
abverblal structure within the context of a 
rigorous account of the nature of events. It 
Is a comprehensive and elegant account 
with a full appreciation of semantic and 
metaphysical effects, and Its original 
twists and attention to complexity of 
detail ensure that it will be regarded as an 
Important and Innovative work. 

1 60 pages, £1 2.50 <o 63 1 14026 3) 

Luther’s Theology 
of the Cross 

Martin Luther on Justification 

1509-1519 

AUSTER E, McQRATH 

This book re-examines Luther's 
theological breakthrough In the light oF 
late medieval thought. It demonstrates 
how immediately Intelligible his 
difficulties are when approached In this 
manner, and documents hls gradual break 
with the accepted theology of the day. 

208 pages, £15.00 (0 63H3835 2) 

Capitalism, 
Consumption 
and Needs 

EDMOND PRETECEILLE and 
JEAN-PIERRE TERRA1L 

Marxist theory and social analysis have . 
until now been concerned with the social 
. relations of production. In other words 
. how institutions and people relate to each 
pther fn economic terms. In this book, the 
authors’ unusual approach Is based on . 
analysing patterns of consumption - of 
goods and services consumed Individually 
and collectively. 

224 pages, £1 9.50 (O 631 12451 6) 

A Teacher’s Guide 
to Multicultural 
Education 

JON NIXON 

Attempts by teachers to develop curricula 
that reflect the cultural and racial diversity 
of socleLy have had a critical reception. . 
This book will help those teachers who are 
trying with honesty and Intelligence to 
. respond to the conflicting demands, and ' 
emphasizes the relevance of multicultural 
education to all pupils. 

. 1 92 pages, hardback £1 5.00 (063.1 13661 9) 
- paperback £5.95 (0 631 13983.4} . 
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COMMENTAK 

Prussian bohemians 


Ambivalent amiability 


Michael Hofmann 

The Swing 

Everyman Cinema. Hampstead 


It was fire that prompted Annette Kolb (o 
write Die Sclmtkel (The Swing), her autobio- 
graphical novel about her childhood in the 
1880s: a fire burned down the Glass Palace of 
the Old Botanical Gardens in Munich, where 
her father had been the Bavarian Royal Gar- 
den Architect. Before the book could be pub- 
lished, another fire, in the Reichstag in 1933, 
caused her to leave Germany and go into exile 
in France with the other literary dmigrds of the 
1930s. the brothers Mann and their families, 
the Alsatian novelist Rend Schickele fa dual 
national, like herself) and many others. 

Fifty years after she wrote it, a hundred 
years after she lived it, her Franco-German 
childhood is strangely and rumbustiously 
brought to life in Percy Adlon’s new film. 
Mathias (Anja Jaenicke) is fifteen, the 
youngest of four children, a plump, noisy, 
questing poltergeist of a girl. Her father is the 
Garden Architect, her French mother, a frail, 
dusty, exquisite pianist and composer. Their 
circumstances are the opposite of shabby-gen- 
teel - Bohemian, chaotic, precarious but also 
gleeful and adventurous. A family of grasshop- 
pers. Their surname, Lautenschlag, suggests 
banging and noise, but also lutes. Handi- 
capped by money worries and absorbed in their 
respective work, the parents have dropped out 
of things, and the children run the show. They 
pawn odd bits of property (though there is any 
amount left in the cluttered rooms) in order to 
attend the Duse’s premiere in Munich. Ger- 
vaise (Lena Stoize). the family mimic, gives a 
performance afterwards for those who stayed 
at home, co-starring with a leek for a male 
lend. 

The domestic atmosphere and the predica- 
ments of the various members of the family are 
cle&renough. The story is no more than a loose 
group of episodes. Pantomime, puppet 


theatre, even waxworks are never far away in 
vignettes of the father reaching up inside one of 
his trees as though to change a bulb, or pushing 
a piece of bread studded with fourteen pieces 
of gold across to Mathias, so that she can buy a 
bicycle; or of the family taking off their shoes, 
to see whose stockings have the biggest holes. 
There is a fairy godmother in Baroness James, 
a Jewish divorcee, with red hair and green 
eyes, metallic, progressive and striking, dres- 
sed in wrap-around Klimt. It is she who tells 
Mathias she will be a writer. After a bit all this 
begins to pall: the feeling is of some American 
musical comedy family rampaging about in 
doll's house sets. The types are too overwhelm- 
ing, the atmosphere is too hysterical. Above all, 
the film is suffocated by its music: the piano of 
Mme Lautenschlag, small dance orchestras, 
even a few hunting-horns to serenade a dinner 
might have been sufficient but there is twice as 
much besides. However, the music, slowing 
into a sickening, discordant dance of death, 
gives the film its best moment, an anticipation 
of the First World War with figures out of Dix 
or Grosz, widows and casualties, dancing 
together under a red light. 

Apart from its over-lovable domestic dramR 
and a certain light-historical angle, what The 
Swing has to offer will probably remain too 
specific and too German for even a sympathe- 
tic and informed audience. Its success is in its 
comidie de moeurs, in the contrasts and ex- 
changes between the Bavarian LautenSchlags 
and the Prussian von Zwingers, and in its lin- 
guistic pleasures as a whole. Visually, it is easy: 
the Prussian pomp and discipline, the brass 
band and the whole roast pig. But verbally, the 
pleasure is of “bentitige Geld” or "Schwieger- 
s5hne in spe”; of Mme Lautenschlag's French 
and Frau von Zwinger's English; the religious 
bickerings of Mathias and her friend Candida; 
the translation of cakes and cauliflowers from 
one kind of German to another. If these details 
□re filtered out (and the subtitles are 
poor: “ceremonious" for “ceremonial", "suck- 
ling" for “Infant”, “falling through” on exam), 
then what remains has only a heavy and 
approximate charm. 


Peter Kemp 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Much Ado About Nothing 
BBC2 

Stuart Burge's rich production of Much Ado 
About Nothing brings the play's Sicilian setting 
very much to the fore. Messina is depicted as a 
handsome warren of honey-coloured court- 
yards, tapestried galleries, and formal gardens 
dotted with orange and lemon trees. Convin- 
cingly costumed characters stream down the 
gleaming reaches of elegant stairs or linger in 
gracefully vaulted cloisters. Giving added reso- 
nance to the shock of Claudio's vindictive 
shoving of Hero from the altar, the church 
where this occurs is all marbled tranquillity 
suffused with violet light. Later, the crypt 
housing her supposed tomb becomes the 'site 
for a penitential procession - torches, cowls, 
black robes and skulls - vibrating with the Sici- 
lian fervour for mortuary exuberance. 

This combination of grim ness and gaiety is, 
as Burge keeps demonstrating, characteristic 
of the play. Much Ado About Nothing isn't 
merely a drama in which two obverse plots are 
held in counterpoise: malevolent deceit divid- 
ing a pair of lovers in one story; benevolent 
gulling drawing a couple together in the other. 
Nor is it simply a play where what’s glimpsed or 
overheard turns out to be at variance with real- 
ity. It’s a work - as serious as comic - in which 
people sway between ferocity and courtliness. 

Giving point to Burge’s concern for verisimi- 
litude, the play is located in a realistic-seeming 
milieu - a society that’s leisured but busily 
opportunist, urbane and hot-tempered. Its wit . 
seems a sheen on something darker. There’s an 
ambivalence to the amiability. As the produc- 
tion sharply brings out, among the male pro- 
tagonists jokes constantly verge on gibes. 
Amid the badinage, edginess can split open raw 
suspicions of having been sexually worsted. 

Always aware of the play's sombre dimen- 
sions, this production emphasizes that the rela- 
tionship of Beatrice and Benedick is something 


Native images and domestic landscapes 


Duncan Macmillan 

Poel and Painter: Allan Ramsay, Father and 
Son, 1684-1784 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, until 
January31 

1984 Was the bicentenary of the death of the 
painter, Allan Ramsay. It is now established 
that it was also the tricentenary of the birth of 
his father, Allan Ramsay the poet. This con- 
junction is celebrated in the exhibition Poet 
and Painter. . 

1 It was not the intention of the organizers to 
present either poet or painter in full, but 
instead, as Iain Gordon Brown puts, it in his 
scholarly accompanying essay (51pp. Nafional 
Library of Scotland. £2. 0 902220 63 2), “It is 
not as a poet but as a man interested in art that 
[the exhibition].. . . lopks at the elder Ramsay; 
and the painter is Examined father as ^litter- 
ateur [than as a painter].” This approach helps 
' to hfimitnlzc the extensive collection of docu- 
ments and printed books which is admirably 
laid but so as to iUumipute these two aspects. 
Among the: exhibits are a number of newly 
acquired or newly- identified items,' including, 
■ far example, youthful drawings by the painter 
as well ..as one by (he poet,, n poem now attri- 
buted to the painter and not ; to his father, and 
die manuscript of a^hort autobiographical 
pdem bty, tHe elder' R&msdy. '. V-- : ! . 

. tot surprisingly the exhibition favours the 
pointer soil! The evidence for his literary enter- 
prise is much more plenti fill than it js for his 
. father’s frdjlratedj arflbltion ;to be an artist. 
There’ are a dozen published ess ay£ by the 
younger Rnmsay aiid several mote survive un- 
published, either completed or . sketched. The 
evidence for the poers painterly ambitions is 
very slender, but Ids. interest In painters and 
painting is well represented here and adds 
weight in the coil text to the importance of his 
encouragement of jins son’? career.- • .; 


The exhibition breaks most new ground 
where It suggests the possibility of continuity of 
aesthetic ideas between poet and painter. The 
father’s lifelong admiration for Horace is 
linked first with the joint project with his son of 
the House of the Muses, “Goosepie House”, 
an expressly Horatian villa which still stands on 
Castle Hill; then with the younger Ramsay's 
preoccupation in the last years of his life with 
the site of Horace’s villa. These links sound 
bald enough, but Brown points out the thread 
of aesthetic preoccupation that runs through 
them , the idea first expressed by the poet in his 
preface to the Ever Green , that in the true 

poetry of “the good old bards [of Scotland] 

Their images are native, and their landslips 
domestick; copied from those fields and 
meadows we everyday behold.” 

The poet’s influence on the visual arts is 
represented by a fin? display of illustrations to 
hi pipy* The Gentle Shepherd, among which 
David Allan's are Of prime importance. It 
would, however, have given a clearer picture 
of: Ramsay's seminal role in the evolution of 
Scottish genre if it had included some reference 
to Pnvid Wilkie. Allan Cunningham describes 
him in his youth working with The Gentle 
Shephetrd open at his elbow apd scenes from 
the play were among his earliest compositions. 

' To mention Wilkie hqre is not just a matter 
of finding the odd uncrossed f; John McQueen, 
writing recently of Allan Ramsay, said that to 
his contemporaries “one of the startling.effects 
of The Gentle Shepherd was its realfcih". Led 
by David: Allan, what Wilkieand others found 
in the poet was the inspiration .to i pri art based 
op the (afnlliar. It was surely the same recogni- 
tion thatihspired Hogarth to dedicate to, Ram - 
say.bi's illustrations to Hitdibras. 

• ,* As a painter the yOqn&er . Ramsay, too, 
stands hpnrt from his contemporaries because 
of; his naturalism, and after the middle, of the 
1750s his portraits Are unmatched Ip (he subtle- 
ty pf tiiejr account, of the individual human 
presence. Raeburn' understood this, just as 


Bums as well as Wilkie understood the similar 
quality in his father’s poetry. 

The younger Ramsay’s diverse literary activ- 
ity does not reflect a lack of central conviction 
in his art. On the contrary, the period of 
gVeatest literary activity seems to concide with 
the height of his creative activity as a painter. 
He was compelled to abandon painting after 
injuring his right arm In 1773, but if there was a 
decline in the volume of his portraiture before 
that date the reasons may lie within his paint- 
ing, not outside it. There is a suggestion In his 
best work of the 1760s, notably the portrait of 
Rousseau, that he was beginning to see a con- 
flict between the limitations of empirical know- 
ledge and the nature of portraiture ~ a conflict 
which Was to become increasingly apparent 
. over the next two centuries. 

With an artist of this stature we should look 
for the common root of ail his activities rather 
• than see one as separate, from .and in competi- ... 
tion with the other. BrotVin rightly identifies the 
“Dialogue on Taste” as the most important of 
- .Ramsay’s essays, but he. does so mainly be- 
cause Ramsay’s dismissal qf the achievement 
of the Romans, in fact borrowed from Shaftes- 
bury, provoked; Piranesi's monumental de : 

. fence, which amply illustrated here. But the 
“.Dialogue” also reveals Ramsay’s own Aesthet- 
ic convictions arid .how' close he Was to Hunie 
Intellectually. It thus makes explicit the empir- 
icism already implicit in his portraiture. T^ie 
i restless practical intellect, which characterized 
<bqth; poet apd painter,' seemS to have been art 
essential , oapcortiitant of Enlightenment 
empiricism. To; hpmeipirty artists, Nasmyth 
. ;was an engineer arid ar^itect as.^ehWa paint- , 
er, Rjaebum wasinterested in shipbuilding and 
: apparently biijli; and qdUed model ships, and 
John Ciqrkof Ejdfn, thought 
'■wrote. a seminal book On naval tactics, , V " 

. Ethpiiicism' hr h^matter- of .intellectual 
; method , not dRnrictJop, and jwft* rtatirteitWilL 


more equivocal than what Graham Greene 
once called “intellectual slap and tickle” 
Psychologically acute performances from 
Cherie Lunghi nnd Robert Lindsay stress that 
for them, wit is an aspect of wariness. True to 
the claim that Beatrice "speaks poniards”, her 
banter is kept pointed and polished. But the 
play’s intimation that she has been hurt in some 
earlier involvement with Benedick emerges 
more noticeably here than usual. Resentful 
woundedness is entnngled with fascination in 
her response to her verbal spnrring-partner: 
the smartness, Cherie Lunghi makes it often 
seem, derives from smarting. Likewise, 
Robert Lindsay’s Benedick does justice both 
to the character's “quick wit and his queasy 
stomach”. As with Beatrice, he appears simul- 
taneously guarded and goading, clamping 
irony over emotional vulnerability. The couple’s 
gradual rapprochement - tense and tentative - 
is invested with ambiguity to the end. 

Around the lovers - taking his cue from the 
play's frequent reference to fashion, its imag- 
ery of traps and baits, its plethora of disguises - 
Burge assembles an aristocratic world o( 
seigneurial whims, silky self-advantage, and 
stratagems ranging from the mildly to the 
viciously predatory. Vernon Dobtcheffs Don 
John, hooded eyes and droned tones only 
sharpening at the prospect of drawing blood, 
infuses what might seem an extinct piece of 
dramatic fauna - the saturnine Machiavellian - 
with creepy life. 

Even the play’s broader comedy is kept with- 
in the confines of naturalism. Michael Elphick 
is perhaps a little young for Dogberry - who 
insists that people “suspect my years" - but in 
other respects he’s admirable. Steering clear of 
farcical mugging, his exchanges with Verges 
have the authentic, absurd ring of local council 
garble and pomposity. The clowns are shown 
as being - like so many people in this work - 
role-players: in their case, apers of authority. 
Eschewing blatant theatrical effects for some- 
thing more subtle and integrated, this 
approach is typical of Burge’s direction - one 
that takes pains to release even the most latent 
pleasures of the play. 


none. The nature of the younger Ramsay’s 
commitment to truth, obvious in his painting, ' ; 
is also surely the driving force in his other . 
activities. This commitment to truth also ex- 
tended, it seems, to a belief in the paramount . 
importance of the freedom to pursue it. One 
document not included in this exhibition might 
have brought the artist’s central convictions 
into focus while at the same time suggesting the ; 
importance of his continuing affinity with his . 
father. This is Magna Cartn. 

The painter exerted himself with determina- ■ 
tion and success to secure Mugna Carta for the 
nation. At face value this could be set beside - 

other antiquarian pursuits which are illustrated - - 

here, for example his acquisition for Dr Mead 
of a magnificent volume of watercolours after 
the antique. But his interest in Magna Qarta 
was more than just another branch of the light 
railway of his miscellaneous interest. One oi 
the features of the "Dialogue of Taste” that has ■ 
been consistently overlooked is that in it Ram* 
say .is the first person to propose a direct cor- , 
relation between taste and politics. Like Shaf- 
tesbury before him he saw . the. Roman tradi- 
tion, both imperial and ecclesiastical, as t|MS - 
epitome of tyranny, and so discounted it from 
■ the history of true taste - which, he proposed - r 
had its origins in the pplitical and imaginative 
freedoms of the GotbSj Magna Carta was held 
to epitomize these. Though overlaid by alien-.': 
■and imported classical forms, such freedoms/ ; 
still survived. The dignity of the individual 6s 
seen ip Ramsay’s portraiture and the liberty of .. 
. the individual are perhaps adjacent Ideas, Jt is . . 
astonishing, however, to find Ramsay edlifrg- . • 
irtg on them in a way which; though it may be. 
nonsense historically t nevertheless creates a - 
common context for his portrait pointing and . 
his father's interest ip popular, native trfldi-. 
tions of poetry and Xong. If this is so then, the 
theme of the relationship of father . and, son i 

^een through their art is a rich one and.mc 
National Library is to be congratulated, tpr 
opening it up. .. 
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Records of misrule 


Patricia Craig 

JAMES M.C AH ALAN 

Great Hatred, LUtle Room: Hie Irish historical 
novel 

240pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan. £18. 

07171 13663 

James M. Cahalan mentions the first historical 
novel to come out of Ireland, but only just; and 
he doesn’t get its date or title right. It's O’Hal- 
loran; or, The Insurgent Chief , not just the last 
phrase, and it appeared in 1820, not 1824. Its 
genesis is odd. James McHenry, the Ulster- 
born doctor who wrote it, was required to pro- 
duce a novel of Ulster life within a period of 
three years, or forfeit an inheritance from an 
eccentric aunt. O'Halloran duly got into print, 
the 1798 Rebellion having supplied a plot, and 
Gothic fiction a number of motifs: a long-lost 
father posing as an old recluse in a cave , a hero 
who goes about disguised as a Green Minstrel, 
and so on. It also, true to type, contains a 
witless heroine who keeps things lively by 
arousing lust continually in the inferior sort of 
gentleman who can’t control his erotic drive. 
The narrative is peppered with artificially 
fraught incidents: “Oh God of Mercyl Is there 
no one to help me?” 

A novel of Ulster life? Well, O'Halloran is 
set in the North, albeit a rather Gothic north; 
and in the second part of the book the author 
gets down to some historical events. McHen- 
ry's rebels prepare for the Rising: “Let there- 
fore our word of battle be remember Orr \ ’’ This 
allusion is very highly charged. 

After the Society of United Irishmen had 
been proscribed by the Government, the death 
penalty came into force for anyone found 
guilty of administering its oath. William Orr, a 
Presbyterian farmer from Ferranshane, Co 
Antrim, hanged near Carrickfergus in 1797, 
was the first victim of this legislation. "The 
reader could Little appreciate those feelings 
which hurried the Presbyterians of Ulster into 
the disastrous enterprise of 1798, unless he 
knew someth mg of the story of Orr" , McHenry 
assures us with naive solemnity. This import- 
ant execution, indeed, is cited by more than 
one historical novelist to explain the enlistment 
of so many phlegmatic Presbyterians to the 
insurrectionists’ cause. McHenry is among 
those who claim the Upright Northern Dissen- 
ters lost heart for the struggle when news came 
through to them of the atrocities committed by 
their Catholic counterparts at Wexford and 
Enniscorthy. The Rising, generated by anti- 
sectarian forces, couldn’t wholly quell the 
sectarian Instinct in its followers. A recent 
novel by Sam Hanna Bell, A Man Flourishing 
(1973), which deals with the period, has the 
Catholic habit of feeling hard done by asserting 
itself in a jaunty rhyme: 

Treachery, treachery, damnable treachery. 

Put the poor Papiahes all to the front; 

The Protestants nixt, that’s how they were fixt, 


And the bould Presbyterians skulked to the 

rump . . . 

So much for Wolfe Tone’s famous objective, 
“to substitute the common name of Irishman 
in place of the denominations of Protestant, 
Catholic and Dissenter". So much too for Dr 
Drennan, author of the celebrated “Lament 
for William Orr", who went to his grave, in 
accordance with a directive set out in his will, in 
a coffin borne along by an equal number of 
Protestants and Catholics - six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. 

By the 1820s, when novels of the Rising had 
begun to appear, romantic associations had set 
in; but so too had a repudiation of libertarian 
ideals. James McHenry recommends a type of 
strong government for the country, tempered 
with gestures of conciliation towards the gov- 
erned. Michael Banim, a Catholic O'Connell- 
ite, creates a very unlikely hero for 1798 out of 
the leader of a government platoon (The 
Croppy, 1828) - no doubt with an eye to his 
English readership, as Cahalan asserts, but 
also to dissociate himself as thoroughly as 
possible from the discredited republican posi- 
tion. His fellow-feeling for the goaded Wex- 
ford peasants who made up the rebel forces in 
that county is only partial, stopping short when 
they turn from sufferers into avengers. Cer- 
tainly the era Is rich in harrowing images, all 
guaranteed to distress the advocate of constitu- 
tional nationalism - a countryside studded with 
gibbets on the one hand (we remember Wil- 
liam Allingham’s doughty old peasant, Jack 
Doran, in Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland , 
“whose earliest memories were of houses burn- 
ing, / Dead men from branches hung, and slow- 
ly turning") and, on the other, scenes like the 
bam at Scullabogue crammed with incinerated 
Protestants. The tendency in fiction is to dwell 
either on Scullabogue or on Boulevogue - 
where gallant Father Murphy rallied a force of 
stalwart republicans - depending on the poli- 
tical attitude you wish to promote. 

The Banini brothers, Michael (1796-1864) 
and John (1798-1842), are the earliest novel- 
ists to receive scrutiny in Cahalan’s study - 
apart from Scott, that is, who is presented here 
as the progenitor of the lot. First we have the 
Banicns “emulating” Sir Walter Scott, then "a 
wide variety of Irish writers" “emulating” Scott 
and the Banims. So it continued throughout 
the nineteenth century. John Banim, better 
known than his brother, also invented a Protes- 
tant hero for his novel of 1826, The Boyne 
Water - Robert Evelyn who, in the course of a 
very long narrative, is brought to a fit state of 
mind to advance the Catholic cause. The 
Banims’ stance - especially with Catholic 
Emancipation still in the offing - is definitely 
didactic. 

“The Boyne Water” is also the title of a 
jubilant Protestant song: with Banim’s novel, 
we are back at the time of the Williamite wars, 
and all the stirring defeats for Gaelic Ireland, 
Aughrim, the Boyne, the broken Treaty of 
Limerick, the departure of Sarsfield and his 


armies for the continent of Europe and their 
subsequent immortalization in the colourful 
epithet "the Wild Geese”. Going further back, 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
wc find another pungent historical label: “the 
Flight of the Earls”. The names of these noble- 
men, who saw in Ireland no future for them- 
selves or their like, were O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell; O'Donnell's brother. Red Hugh (dead in 
1602), captivated the imagination of Standish 
O'Grady (1846-1928), who immersed himself 
in Elizabethan Ireland when lie wasn't refur- 
bishing the figure of Cuchul&in to make a 
model ofchivalric deportment for Irish youth. 
The original Cuchulain, the Red Branch hero, 
didn't exactly fit O' Grady's bill; this author, in 
his later years, spoke severely about “the very 
loose morality” of the age in which the sagas 
had been transcribed - ie, the eighth century 
and on. 

‘ The history of Ireland offers plenty of scope 
for romance: heroism, betrayal, the hopeless 
cause, the landscapes filled with ruins, the old 
beggar wandering in his pride and so forth. 
Romantic treatment, by and large, is what it 
h8S always received in fiction, although, as 
Cahalan acknowledges, what’s romantic to one 
generation may be deadly to another. Few, 
indeed, will disagree with his verdict on the 
typical Irish historical novel of the lost century: 
tortuous and tedious. It's impossible to make 
out a case for retrieving a work like (for exam- 
ple) Charlotte Elizabeth's Derry: A Tale of the 
Revolution (1839). Cahalan isn't entertained 
by artlcssness; if he had been, he might have 
drawn our attention to Sir Samuel Kcightley 
who, in The Pikemen: A Romance of the Ards 
of Down (1903), indicates the spirit of mutiny 
prevailing in the North with the statement, 
"All Down was up”. Or to W.G. Lyttle, author 
of a novel {Betsy Gray; or. Hearts of Down, 
1896) which opens on a note of farce: 4,1 Mat, 
dear, this is a sayrious business', said Mrs 
Moore, as Mat entered." Mrs Moore's unfor- 
tunate accent makes it anything but a serious 
business, though the time - once again - is 1798 
and there are pikes hidden in the roof. 

Lawlessness in an unimpeachable cause: 
what could be more enticing for the avid read- 
er? The model here is the woodkeme or outlaw 
of the seventeenth century, the dispossessed 
patriot, gone to ground, who makes things as 
sticky as possible for the usurpers of Irish land 
and property: Like Cathal Mac Aoidh, for in- 
stance, hero of a song attributed to the poet 
Art Mac Cubhthaigh, or McCooey, who sleeps 
with one foot in his shoe in order to effect a 
speedy getaway; or like Redmond Count 
O’Hanlon, anachronistically labelled “the 
Irish Rapparee” after the title of a novel (1862) 
by William Carle ton, who should have kpown 
better. Cahalan reminds us that the real 
O’Hanlon was shot dead in 1681, while the 
hero of Carleton’s novel is still active on behalf 
of the deprived between 1696 and 1700; and 
moreover that the term "rapparee" didn't be- 
come current until the 1690s. 


The Banims get credit for having done their 
homework, and Carleton is reprimanded for 
shirking his. In fact Redmond Count O'Han- 
ion, whose ancestry can be traced back to 
Robin Hood, via Rob Roy, is nothing more 
than a historical romp; the function of such 
cxtrnvaganzns is simply to celebrate the out- 
law’s capacity for outwitting his opponents. 
Carleton, who denounced the agrarian 
dichards of his own day in his novel of 1845, 
Rody the Rover; or. The Ribbon man, takes a 
very different attitude to the bandits of the 
past, whom he makes as honourable and invin- 
cible as the original Fianna Eireann. The 
"cultural nationalism” which obtained during 
the last century was quick to generate its own 
fairy tales, not all of them the products of 
Stnndlsh James O’Grady. 

Cultural nationalism enabled certain mem- 
bers of the Ascendancy to revel in those 
aspects of Irishness which carried no connota- 
tions of a miserable and inferior way of life. 
The further back you went, of course, the 
purer and more picturesque the images that 
emerged. (“Out of the mists of the past”, 
Stephen Gwynne wrote in a poem enumerating 
Ireland's most conspicuous patriots, starting 
with Brian Boru.) You had Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son turning to the sagas for the themes of his 
epic works Canary and Congal. In circles in 
which the term “nationalist” didn't require a 
mitigating adjective, the “faultless warrior” 
figure had a vivid counterpart in the "creeping 
Saxon"; uncomplicated ideas of highness and 
lowliness were thereby embodied. By the 
1980s, indeed, the habit of looking backwards 
hod become so thoroughly ingrained that Alice 
Milligan, a poet and co-editor of the nationalist 
newspaper the Shan Van Vocht, perceived no 
anomaly in expressing a hope for the future in 
the following archaic way: 

Or haply, in our rugged North, 

Some chief may rise who shall outdo. 

In deeds of valour and of worth. 

The glory of Tir Connell's Hugh. 

Clearly, the time had come for a more realis- 
tic approach to Ireland's past, in the historical 
novel and elsewhere . A reaction was due to set 
in; and Cahalan traces its earliest stirrings, as 
far as the historical genre is concerned, to an 
obscure novel by William Buckley, Croppies 
Lie Down (1903). Here we have Wexford In 
the throes of a nationalist convulsion: the *98 
Rebellion has lately broken out. A well-bred 
hero (Catholic) and heroine (Protestant) duly 
develop an attachment to one another, but 
never make it to (he altar; Buckley's realism i 
we are to understand, consists in the headlong 
dispatching of half his cast, the central couple 
Included. A duel, an accidental shooting and a 
suicide account for those not slaughtered in the 
fighting proper. Does this not smack of im- 
moderation, rather than realism? Cahalan 
finds it emblematic of the futile United Irish 
bid for liberty and its consequences: “this is the 
way it was”. Both the innocent and the impli- 


Two poems from ‘The Price of Stone’ by richard murphy 

Gate Lodge Waterkeeper’s Bothy 


Two tnih yews, prickly green, poisonous, " i ' ' My deeds are tied up In a family trust 

Divide mv entrance, tapering in trim gloom. Embracing a salmon river, nightly poached 

Old rookery buildings, pitch-pineresinous, By sweep-nets, to her ladyship's disgust. 

Wake up shell-shocked, welcoming you back home. Her private reaches tortuously encroached. 
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cated died, indeed, though perhaps not in such 
romantic profusion. 

The poor Irish cause , doomed to be upheld 
and lost in perpetuity: you can either tone 
down the poignancy inherent in such a proposi- 
tion, or wallow in it, as many inferior authors 
have chosen to do. There is really no formula 
for effective historical evocation; as C aha Ian 
keeps saying, we find first of all among the 
nineteenth-century novelists a failure to differ- 
entiate between history and fiction, and then a 
failure to fuse the two in a satisfactory way. 
Like its English equivalent, the Irish historical 
novel has been hard put to it to transcend the 
shortcomings of genre fiction, though it starts 
with an advantage in the public view: the con- 
tinuing urgency of the issues it deals with. 
However far back you go, you can find a match 
for every modern variety of conviction. Irish 
history is a tale of continuous misrule, and 
agitation against it - a nightmare, as every 
admirer of Stephen Dedalus knows, from 
which there Is no unscathed awakening. His- 
torical novelists, by and large, haven't taken 
Joyce's pronouncement to heart, nny more 
than they have L.P. Hartley's only slightly less 
well-known declaration that “the past is 
another country” - and by extension one 
whose strangeness requires some idiosynernsy 
of design or handling to make it palpable. 

In fact, the form makes traditionalists even 
of those authors who aren't by nature in that 
way inclined: Sefin 6 Faolfiin, for instance, 
whose ebullience, given free rein in his stories, 
is subdued in the novel he published in 1933. A 
Nest of Simple Folk. Here, for the first time in 
Irish writing, the family chronicle - a dispirit- 
ing genre - overlaps with the recreation of a 
particular era - in this instance, the years be- 
tween J-854 and 1916. Small-town aspirations 
and small-time delinquencies are shown in con- 
flict in 6 Faolfiin's unexceptionable novel, the 
latter a product of the rebel mentality whose 
major outlet, of course, comes in secret revolu- 
tionary activity. That was plentiful, and open 
to all. what with the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, the Fenians, the Land Leaguers, the 
Dynamitards, the Separatists and the insur- 
gents of Easter Week. 

Twentieth-century novelists have increas- 
ingly been at pains to get their historical char- 
acters out of fancy dress, and Into something 
resembling everyday wear; not all of them, 
however. Cahalan, in one of his later chapters, 
unaccountably pairs 6 Faolfiin with a lesser 
author who kept his trappings frankly facti- 
tious, down to the lowly cabins housing peer- 
less peasants, the pure girl subjected to repel- 
lent overtures, and the use of "Egad" as an 
Englishman's expletive. Francis McManus 
(1909-65) got his background and his central 
character from Vie Hidden Ireland (1925), 
Daniel Corkerey's tribute to those Munster 
poets who kept an indigenous culture going 
throughout the terrible eighteenth century, In 
spite of every effort to suppress il. The English 
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Any fears that a book entitled Joyce and 
Fenlfnisni might be an 'unaccommodating or 
expletive attack on previous" male" Joyce crit- 
icism or oven on Joyce’s fiction itself are dis- 
pelled by (he first few pages of Bonnie Kime 
. Scott’S new book, : $he is- a model of critical 


language and English ways were resisted for as 
long as possible, while Gaelic Ireland con- 
served its resources. Its cultural assets were 
largely in the keeping of itinerant poet-school- 
masters like Donncha Ruadh MacConmara 
(author of a well-known exercise in the nostal- 
gic mode, “Bdnchnuic Eireann Oighe", usually 
translated as “The Fair Hills of Holy Ireland"), 
whom McManus has made over as the hero of a 
trilogy beginning (in 1934) with the novel Stand 
and Give Challenge. In the fictional character 
we meet a familiar type: the rowdy poet who. 
through all his dissipations, holds fast to a rem- 
nant of Catholic enlightenment which will see 
him spiritually reinstated before he dies. 
(Another of them appears in Thomas Flana- 
gan’s The Year of the French - 1974 - but this 
one, more hearteningly, persists in his rip-roar- 
ing ways to the end.) Our Boys , G.A. Henty 
and the Catholic Truth Society between them 
have done for the literary manner of Francis 
McManus. 

Indigent possessors of great Gaelic names 
were free to exhibit a kind of genealogical hub- 
ris that wouldn't have gone down well in differ- 
ent conditions - a sense of racial superiority, 
in the penal age, being all the luckless Irish had 
to exult in. One of the emotions that got fixed 
around this time was a belief in the integrity of 
the degraded populace, whose inheritance was 
thought to include at least two of the ancient 
Fenians' attributes: purity of heart and fidelity 
to the incorruptible cause. A number of recent 
novelists, Francis McManus among them, have 
seen it as their primary purpose to affirm some 
such invigoratingiy nationalist conceit, They 're 
all , however, sufficiently conscientious as com- 
mentators to disperse some token goodies 
among the oppressing faction. 

“Reluctant rebels on the run”: this is how 
Cahalan describes the heroes of Walter Mack- 
en’s three historical novels, a sequence that 
starts with Seek the Fair Land (1959). Drogh- 
eda, where the story opens in the mid-seven- 
teenth century, is one of the many Irish towns 
whose streets at one time or another have run 
red with blood, in the phrase first applied to 
Waterford in August 1170, while a marriage 
was taking place between the Anglo-Norman 
Strongbow and Eva, daughter of Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, the original villain of Irish history. 
Macken’s earliest hero , a man of mild but reso- 
lute temperament like his successors, finds the 
body of his wife among the victims of Oliver 
Cromwell's first assault on the intractable 
Irish. (In the hands of the mummers of a later 
era, Cromwell is- satisfactorily, transformed 
into a figure of fun; “Here comes I, Oliver 
Cromwell I And as you may suppose / 1 have 
conquered many nations with my copper 
nose . . Thereafter It's a story of jour- 
neying westward - “to hell or Connacht", as 
the popular expression has it. 

The Silent People (1962) takes up the chron- 
icle of Ireland’s miseries In the years preceding 
the Famine, with. agrarian disabilities the pre- 


accommodatjoq sqd respectfully; ^tpjls.pre- ’ J^tiqnshjp*, should be,praisedfoirlj{s 


- yious work 3ri the field to an extent that is 
seldom short of exhaustiveness. Though she 
shows her acquaintance with recent feminist 
literary theory, it is as a sympathetic commen- 
tator rather than an embroiled protagonist that . 
she writes. Her own position is clearest In her 
enthusiasm for a new, re-lntegrative feminist 
. criticism Which speaks to and ean be heard by 
niale colleagues. In place of an intractable 
polemic, her sensitive handling of Joyce’s texts 
is in evidence, 

■ An approach of this type is long overdue, 
since in, Joyce’s case the feminist connection 
need not be restricted in its interest Jo the 
polemical Jew but should be recognized as a 
matter of .substantial literary-historical fact by 
ail. As Ms Scott points out, Joyce’s work rimy 
be seen in a variety of contexts, all of which 
have, significance ‘fir fehuiiist terms: such as 
jriih nationalism (whose heroines included 
,‘Mnud Gc?jme and Con Martyewitz);Celtic 
niythology, witlt'jts Sexually aggressive female, 
.deities; qrthenew Ibsenife European con- 
sciousness in. which Joyce was steeped. JoybeV 
fictions Wfere published and actively supported ' 
by a numbef of New Free Women and Sep jt 
provides interesting new. matepal on tljese 
fetiqhshjjpst UeTwork should he, praised for Its . 


dominant issue, and O'Connell's projects - 
Catholic Emancipation and Repeal of the 
Union, one achieved and the other not - loom- 
ing in the background. A wheel comes full 
circle in The Scorching Wind (1964) when the 
hero comes on his brother’s body after an en- 
counter, in 1922, between pro and anti-Treaty 
forces. In spite of his sympathy for people in- 
tolerably provoked, Walter Macken (as Calm- 
Ian suggests) finds nothing in Ireland’s history 
more edifying, or rarer, than non-violence. He 
associates it with the influence of the Church. 

What his three novels add up to is an un- 
abashed romance of the Catholic nation, the 
elevating power of which, as he sees it, is suit- 
ably expressed in short, fraught sentences. 
This kind of writing is as passionate and simple 
as the heart Yeats, in one of his elegies, attri- 
buted to Synge. It is also very facile in the 
effects it procures. Like McManus's, too, it is 
devoid of the least touch of an ironic intent. 
Socialism, you might conclude, on the evi- 
dence of O’Flaherty ’s Famine (1937) and cer- 
tain other works, engenders a more energetic 
prose style, though it can also be held to blame 
for the vulgarities of a work like James Plunk- 
ett’s Strumpet City (1969), not the least of 
which is the title. This novel, perhaps, initiated 
the history-as-blockbuster method which has 
prevailed ever since. It was followed, in 1973, 
by Eills Dillon's Across the Bitter Sea, a 571- 
page version of the kind of novel that used to 
be dubbed a shopgirl's romance, with a heroine 
whose thatch-and-whitewasli origins don’t dis- 
able her for future aggrandisement, and whose 
rise in society doesn’t worsen her disposition. 
Like G’Faolfiin’s A Nest of Simple Folk , this 
book opens in the aftermath of the Famine, 
and keeps going - how it keeps going - until 
1916. It contains innumerable novelettish im- 
plausibilities, as well as some effectively recon- 
structed historical episodes, like the one con- 
cerning a police raid on the offices of a Fenian 
newspaper, the Irish People. Eilfs Dillon, with 
a perfectly straight face, has a couple of charac- 
ters allude to “the plain people of Ireland" - a 
designation not available, in the wake of Myles 
na gCopaleen, to the properly self-conscious 
novelist. 

Novels as bland as Eills Dillon’s provide an 
undercover way of instructing uninformed 
readers in the tenets ol nationalism, and boost- 
ing the convictions of the rest. When Erin's 
glorious emblems go on show, an emotional 
response ensues; a demand continues for fic- 
tion with the green flag wrapped around it, and 
never mind whether or not it’s the genuine 
thing. Cahalan rightly takes to task the Amer- 
ican Leon Uris for distorting every feature of 
Irish patriotism he gets his hands on. But he 
goes toq easy on the rest of the too-accessible 
“realists" whose work combines emotional In- 
flexibility and structural looseness - history 
going on and on. Paul Ftissell (referring bqck tb 
Northrop Frye), in The Great War and Modem 
Memory identifies three stages in the literary 


curiosity about Harriet Weaver, Sylvia Beach, 
Adrienne Monnier, Dora Marsden (whose 
ambitious metaphysical works accompanied 
those by Joyce in the Egoist) and . Madame 
Bkvatsky,. whose Isis Unveiled , Scott finds 
present in Finnegans Wake . “ •' ‘ 

. This curiosity Is most controversial when it 
extends into Joyce’s relationships with the 
female members of hjs family 1 arid, in particu- 
lar, with his daughter Lucia, whose indepen- 
dent creative activities receive extensive, treat- 
ment here. Scott’s reading of Joyce’s texts cen- 
tres on three female characters: the attractively 
modern Emma of Stephen ’ Hero, who; she is 
quite right tp suggest, gets the better ojp; the 
ypurig Stephen In their conversations; Molly . 
Bldom; and. Issy in Fbuiegans Wake. - Scott 
seenjs imnecessarily pn jhe defensive whan- it 
epmes to Molly. J6y<je, aftijr all,' heralded her 
in his working notes when he- in- 

voked the ^Celtic type” pf Wojmgn as a $ucces- 
sbr to the Slavs of poptoeysky or 1 1 he Scandina- 
vians of Ibsen, but ScptthaSr^brvgtiPqj about 

hm viabilify as a femfeist Ideal ■ ;^ediscussiori 

of Issy displays a competence refreshing in cri- 
ticism of the 1 Wake and. suggests hqw Joyoe’s , 


appropriation of a major public event: roman- 
tic inflation (myth), realism, and satiric defla- 
tion. The novelists’ apprehension of Irish his- 
tory hasn’t progressed beyond the second 
stage, if you leave out of consideration such 
products of the anti-historical, demystifying 
impulse as the “Cyclops” section of Ulysses and 
At-Swim-Two- Birds. True, you get an oblique 
comic view of the troubles (post-First World 
War) in Troubles (1970) by J. G. Farrell, but 
this admirable oddity, far from pointing a way 
forward, stands aloof like MacNeice’s round 
tower in a world of bursting bestsellers. Caha- 
lan doesn’t mention it (by not focusing on some 
actual landmark in Irish history it fails to meet 
his requirements); but he does draw our atten- 
tion to the peculiar case of Eimar O’Duffy, 
another individualist, who wrote a historical 
work of the utmost conventionality before 
going on to travesty the conventions in King 
Goshawk and the Birds (1926) - thereby mak- 
ing of himself a Mary Webb and a Stella Gib- - 
bons all in one. 

Cahalan isn't very enterprising as a commen- 
tator: “Scott represents history by synec- 
doche” , he says: “the whole by the part." What 
else could Scott have done? Reviewed every 
property of each particular age? Eilfs Dillon is 
commended for making her protagonist 
female, since, Cahalan tells us, “Irish history 
was populated not only by men, but by 
women”. Couldn't we have gathered that 
much for ourselves? Such truistic comment is 
bound to irritate the reader. Then, that 
O'Flaherty’s Famine contains characters who 
“think, talk and act believably” isn’t the most 
cogent of observations on that polemic work. 
Cahalan doesn’t hesitate to repeat a point: for 
O’Flaherty, he states, “passion and primitive 
energy are everything”; and adds, seven lines 
on, “he was ... a writer of energy and pas- 
sion”. He hasn’t, indeed, given too much 
thought to the finding of synonyms: a word like 
“integrate”, once arrived at, does service inter- 
minably. (In fact, he’s interested jn the 
synonym only when it enables him to lump 
together two words of very close meaning.) 

Partial to the plot summary though he is,. 
Cahalan hasn’t applied himself to one plot in 
particular, that of Walter Macken’s The Silent 
People , with sufficient concentration to take in 
the name of its hero: it’s Duane, not Dane as 
Cahalan twice alleges, He’s so far from foster- 
ing a sardonic intonation that you can't but 
relish the sudden dryness of u stricture on a 
Banim character "who emerges from (he Glens 
of Antrim speaking standard English”: more of 
this would have made things livelier. He’s not a 
stylist, or even a very fastidious critic; but he 
has amassed a fair amount of evidence to sup- 
port his contentions, ns well as recapitulating 
those facets of the national identity which got 
themselves most persistently expressed In a 
certain kind of fiction - that dealing with the 
effects on ordinary jives of some crucial erup- 
tion of Irish turbulence. 


Marguerite Harkness’s subject is the aesthe- 
tic theorizing of Stephen Dedalus and Leopold 
Bloom. It is not, on the face of it, an original 
subject but some connections are made be- 
tween Stephen's well-ploughed remorks on sri 
and fln-de-si&cle aestheticism. We are re- 

- minded that in Stephen’s Shakespearean spec- 
ulations in “Sqylla and Charybdls” and In.. 
Joyce’s choice of a minimal literary, career for . 
the advertisement canvasser Bloom, there are 

. other models of or metaphors for art. None of 
: these modes is definitively Joycean, Harkness 

• predictably concludes. Joyce has bits of aM 

... three, , •! ■ /', . 

,. . Lipdsey Tucker’s title promises Rabelais 
but, .rather. than discussing Joycean foods fe 
:■ relation to a gustatory tradition, she. justifies 
^ber admirably comprehensive menu of'Joy- 
. cean alimentation In terms of the symbolfjshe 
, .finds' for what academic critic? sometimes call 

• the “creative process". Joyce had a copy. 01 
Brillat-Savarin On his bookshelf which q^kes, 

- him (eveii if his Parisian residence. did n<?t) an 

honorary Frenchman , He was, of course, quite r 

• happy to make play With metaphors of! “cbA" 

, - andtrana” . substantiation: but that does n°| 

■ meah that food in his, novojs sfcould finally !£'* 
i; i^u6sd to a metaphysical sign. ••• ’/• 
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Study-aids from another planet 


Galen Strawson 

THOMAS PYNCHON 
Slow Learner 
193pp. Cape. £8.50. 

0224022830 

Re-reading the five short stories which he 
wrote and first published between 1958 and 
1964, and has now collected in Slow Learner , 
Thomas Pynchon's initial reaction was "oh my 
God, accompanied by physical symptoms we 
shouldn’t dwell upon”. What was he to do? At 
first he contemplated "some kind of a wall-to- 
wall rewrite”. But time passed, and “middle- 
aged tranquility” gently supervened; 1958 was, 
after all, "another planet”, as he remarked in 
his 1983 introduction to Richard Farifta’s Been 
Down So Long It Looks Like Up to Me. And so 
he faced up to his former self, and republished 
his early stories untouched, “juvenile and de- 
linquent" passages and all, “pretentious, goofy 
and ill-considered as they get now and then" - 
suitably preceded by an old-timer creative- 
writer introduction, semi-confessional, indul- 
gently severe, serene with pedagogical 
distance. He republished them as study-aids. 

My best hope is that . . . these stories wilt still be of 
use with all their flaws intact, as illustrative of typical 
problems in entry-level fiction, and cautionary about 
some practices which younger writers might prefer to 
avoid. 

Perhaps the first thing to say about Slow 
Learner is that the stories really are as bad as 
Pynchon says they are. With the exception of 
the last of them, "The Secret Integration’’ 
(1964), they are startlingly incompetent; false- 
ly declamatory, painfully surreal, cripplingly 
self-conscious. Above all they are aimless, with 
an aimlessness rarely disturbed by any insight 
or striking image or linguistic roup. And yet 
the root ideas are sometimes quite good. And 
even the incompetence has a kind of charm: 
Pynchon’s artfulness is so brilliantly unsuccess- 
fid that it keeps on flipping over into some sort 
of Curious, secortd-order ingenuousness. 


The first story is a good idea struggling to 
survive: in “The Small Rain” (1959), the in- 
tense tedium of army life at Fort Roach, 
Louisiana in July 1957 is suddenly interrupted; 
“Lardass” Levine, specialist 3/c, is forced to 
abandon his pursuit of perfect mental inanition 
in order to help out, in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the 131st Signal Corps, with a hurricane 
disaster. This he does; he travels the flood 
waters in search of swollen corpses; he progres- 
ses through a series of situations; he is accidie 
in action. Events accumulate, piecemeal. 
Finally “some kind of sexual encounter 
appears to take place, though you’d never 
know it from the text”, as Pynchon remarks: 
“The language suddenly gets too fancy to 
read.” And then the story stops. 

But it is in “Low-lands” and "Entropy” 
(both 1960) that Pynchon really hits bottom. 
These stories - in which the notorious Pig 
Bodine, later to feature in V (1963) and Grav- 
ity's Rainbow (1973), makes his first appear- 
ance - record Pynchon’s initial, confused, 
ravenously romantic and sexually frustrated 
surrender to the bizarre imperatives of late- 
Beat literary hip. “Entropy” examines two 
floors of a house in Washington DC: down- 
stairs a laboriously excessive party moves 
timelcssly into its third day; upstairs an ageing 
intellectual exquisite obsessed with the heat- 
death of the universe dictates his memoirs. 
Like parts of V, it reads as if it had been co- 
authored by Daisy Ashford and William Bur- 
roughs, and it shares with them its fundamental 
impulse - Incurable Romanticism. It demands 
that ordiuary life be epic, astoundlngly so. 
With Kerouac, it craves city sorrow and sea 
sadness, sputtering and flaring with great gouts 
of portentous prose. 

“Low-lands” is similar in its underlying 
motivation: a super-real drinking binge winds 
up in the town dump. . . . Dennis Flange, the 
much-shrunk but larger half of a bad marriage, 
decides to move in with a beautiful dwarf called 
Nerissa and her pet rat Hyacinth , deep beneath 
the garbage .... He is possessed by the sea, 
and language runs away: 


In the border state 


Brian Morton 

DERMOT HEALY 

Fighting with Shadows; or, Sciamachy 
284pp. Allison and Busby/Brandon. £6.95. 

085031 4577 

Fermanagh is the southernmost Ulster county 
- in character as well as geography. Classic 
"bandit country”, home of the notorious elec- 
toral principle "vote early, vote often”, it juts 
south west into the Irish Free State. The 
older, softer dividing line between the king- 
doms of Ulster and Connaught is now a mili- 
tarized strip; the old ways of Ulster’s most 
beautiful county have given place to murder, 
Informing, gun-runnfng and Special Forces 
operations. 

Fighting With- Shadows, Dermot Healy’s 
first novel, is the story of one family from the 
Fermanagh line. The Allens are cast adrjft by 
the collapse of the agricultural economy and 
riven by the Troubles. Frank and George are 
twins, right down to their moveihettts north ' 
and south In search of work and the just politic- 
al cause. As the economy, is upset, the Allens, 
drift from the land, through day-labour to : 
hotel-keeping. In desperation, Frank briefly , 
lakes flight to London, leaving Helen and their 
son Joseph behind. 

■ Joseph's growing up is shadowed by his 
father’s absence and by bis grandfather’s , 
worsening blindness. As the Troubles deepen, 
Fariacross comes to represent fojr the Allens 
and their kind the border state itself, the- 
boundary between states, between living and .- 
dying, dear sight end madness or blindness. 
"As the deaths multiplied through the pro- 
vince, the people knew that innocence would 

■ be qo forgiveness.” Geotge’s wife Geraldine is 

mown down arid killed by a Land-Rover; ■ ; 
Frank Opens his door one night and a gun goes : 
off in his face.. •' ‘-v.’ *| 

. Healy develops an almost obsessive pattern 
of, doubling 'rind twiriship. When as a child 
Frank is tickjed 'dr pinched,- George laughs or 


dies; the irony of Frank’s death is that It is 
George who is the wanted Provo: in the dark of 
the yard they are confused. A mysterious visi- 
tor to Uncle Tom’s hotel, a British army de- 
serter as it turns out, becomes the subject of 
an elaborate fantasy as he- makes nightly un- 
answered calls to a phone number in Manches- 
ter: "He has a double existence you see. The 
first fellow diagnoses the disease the second 
fellow has. As the day wears on he tries to 
phone through to say he is feeling better. But in 
fact he is phoning himself, the bollax." A story 
attached to Tom’s hotel becomes a parable. A 
blind man lies in wait for and kills the rent 
collector. As he waits for the police he touches 
and feels the murdered man's face with such an 
Intensity of hatred that he takes the rent man’s 
soul into his own. In the end his victim is not 
quite dead until he, the murderer, Is hanged. 

In his last book William Empsqn made a 
characteristic jump from Andrew Marvell to "a 
group of recent Ulster poets” In. identifying 
precipices as potent irtiages of tdvil war and; 
divided societies. Fighting With Shadows is lit- 
tered with such images; the blind man’s drop 
Into double oblivion at the end of the noose, ' 
Joseph’s nightmares after taking bad LSD -■ 
“each step on the stairs a precipice" - and 
other, more licefal drops. Fanacross ltself v Fn 
na crolse , is “the slope of the banks” and every- 
thing there happens precipitately. ; 

. Though the Allens’ lives are crossed arid, 

. once, dramatically touched by sectarian vio- 
lence, the Troubles remairiin the background. 
Healy takes his unnecessary sub-title from the 
classic Greek sfcfrimafcftfn, the mock fight. 
Fighting With Shadows is often comic, but slia- 
dow-boxing seemi a thin metaphor : for civil , 
war, and "sciamachy” is no more than a hang- : 
over from the over-wordy pieces :in His first 1 
book, Banished Misfortune. Where the stories ; 
jn that book were inchoate and often forced; 
Healy’s first rtov'el |s controlled arid much more = ; 
humane. ! He offers jib cheap epiphanies .xtr ■ 
facile solutions, yet in a situation; Where only : 
pessimist seems appropriate he manages to 
Inject a convincing spark of hope. . "T ' 


if the sea's tides are the same that not only wash 
along your veins but also billow through your fanta- 
sies then it h all right to listen to but not to tell stories 
about that sea, because you and the truth or a true lie 
were thrown sometime way back into a curious con- 
tiguity and as long as you arc passive you can remain 
awitrc of the truth’s extent but the minute you in- 
come active you arc somehow, if not violating a 
convention outright, at least screwing up the pers- 
pective of things, much as anyone observing sub- 
atomic panicles changes the works, data and odds, 
by the act of observing. 

Certain parts of “Under the Rose” (1961) 
.appeared, much altered, in Chapter three of V, 
and the contrast between the two versions is 
striking. Gan king with unnecessary details, 
the story has none of the wasteful but genuine 
vigour of the novel; Pynchon dearly covered a 
great deal of ground in between the two. As it 
stands here, “Under the Rose” is a spatch- 
cocked tale of espionage in 1890s Egypt that is 
so extravagantly gauche and ignorant in its 
spasmodic archaisms, its fantasies of apoca- 
lypse, and its attempt at “jolly-ho, pip-pip” 
Englishness (“Porpentine recoiled, thinking: 
Lord love a duck. Bongo-Shaftesbury is in- 
sane”), that one is tempted by the hypothesis 
that the mismatch and muddle are intentional 
and secretly adroit. But they arc not. Pynchon 
mentions Buchan, Machiavclli, Edmund Wil- 
son’s 7b the Finland Station and “many Vic- 
torians” as influences behind the story. If lie 
had read Conrad - The Secret Agent, Under 
Western Eyes - he would surely have been 

Boy-abuse 

Neville Shack 

PAULT. ROGERS 
Saul's Book 

314pp. Marion Boyars. £9.95. 

07145 2820X 

Saul’s Book attempts to find fine feelings 
against the general degradation of its back- 
ground, New York’s lower depths. The charac- 
ters are junkies or male prostitutes to a man; 
whenever they open their mouths, it is usually 
either to spout abuse or receive it from some- 
one else. If you can't appreciate the niceties 
here, you are left with a picture of (he city as a 
scum zone, brutally simple. .If you can 
appreciate them, the lines often jar in your 
head. 

The narrator, Sinbad (The Semen, as he 
dubs himself), recognizes that his Is a journey 
without maps;' the trouble is that his meta- 
physical hagghge becomes top-jheavy at times. 
The only demand we make on those we claim 
td love, Sinbad asserts, is that they become 
accomplices to their own ultimate rejection. 
Unfortunately, the images of this hopelessness 
are overwhelmed by so much dense nastiness 
that it is difficult to keep patience. 

You do find more street rap here than any 
twelve-inch record will ever deliver; all those 


. Rbbiii Btiss 1 

MORGAN SPORT £8 
La D4rive des continents 
219pp. Paris; Seuih 75 Fr. 

La'Dirlve des contlnehti is the story of a bad 
trip. It includes a photograph of the author 
wearing an idiotic smile ;and holding the Stem 
of the magic mushroom which lie (or the narra- 
tor of his fiction) consumed in a village in Mex- 
ico, with gruesome results, The reader should 
be warded that Morgan Spories describes toil- ■ 
vtndngly riot only the hallucinations contained 
In .that innocently phallic plant, but also the 
terrifying deceleration of time which accompa- 
nied them. . 

The Mexican woman who sold him the drug 
acts as Virgil in this “descentC aux crifers", and ! 
a prostitute, Violeta, is. his (somewhat tainted) 
Beatrice . Like all travellers, he brings with lii m 
hhfiself.and his cultural bhggage, sq that his 
journey is "uhd esp^ce d’exploration spfiteo- 
logique de ma personne et archfologique de 
i’histoife' fecentri de I’Occident". Moire' dis- 


spared the authorship of "Under the Rose”. 

In his introduction, middle-aged Pynchon 
suggests that young Pynchon was beginning to 
get somewhere with “Under the Rose": “I 
think the characters arc a little better, no long- 
er just lying there on the slab but beginning at 
leust to twitch some and blink their eyes open, 
although their dialogue still suffers from my 
perennial Bad Ear “This is very questionable, 
however. A lot happens in “Under the Rose”, 
but it lacks any genuine narrative motion, and 
none of the first four stories is a patch on “The 
Secret Integration” (1964), a comparatively 
assured and attractive story about three young 
white boys with racist parents who initiate a 
young black boy into their secret club - or so it 
seems at first. 

Although he is “pretty content with how it 
holds up” as a story, Pynchon criticizes "The 
Secret Integration" for the “junkshop or ran- 
domly assembled quality" of many of its 
scenes. This criticism is perhaps just; but it 
applies with so much more force to the other 
four stories that "The Secret Integration" 
seems, by contrast, sweetly economical. For 
the first time in Slow Learner, Pynchon’s char- 
acteristic factual accumulations seem to have a 
point, and to make a contribution to the story. 
For the first time, the characters start to move. 
For the first time, we hnve some evidence that 
the slow lenmer was actually learning some- 
thing. 


mouths yakking it up, a modern Boy's Own 
version of Damon Runyon. But the lapses into 
more polished prose are often superfluous to 
the flow of the dialogue. Occasionally, the nar- 
rator manages an insight into the emotional 
and physical frenzy that surrounds him; he can 
appraise the "underside” of existence for what 
it is, weird and desperate. Sinbad’s rela- 
tionship with his lover and "protector”, Saul, 
seems more credible as a partnership in cynic- 
ism than anything more tender. The State of 
Pleasure, New York, doesn't raise itself from 
the level of a sick joke. Of course, the pleasure- 
seekers are chronic casualties, exiled front the 
myth of an Eldorado on the streets; Puerto 
Ricans, who dreamed of gold and discovered 
decaying tenements and cheerless depravity. 
But when optimism is turned inside out an 
uncouth front merely brings its own deadening 
conventions. The most alienated people here 
are the readers. 

Saul’s Book is Actuality Fiction. If you don’t 
accept the literary worth of the getting of street 
wisdom as It is portrayed here, it will be 
enacted somewhere, regardless. Paul T. Rog- 
ers was himself beaten to death at home by his 
adopted son and a friend who then plundered 
his bank account in order to buy drugs. This is 
prefigured in the book - fittingly, since its 
documentary value counts well above any 
other. 


orienting even than the hallucinogenic 
mushroom is the realization that while north 
and south stand as fixed points of reference, 
the notions of east and west are relative. The 
Continental drift of the title is part of a process 
of acceleration started by Columbus and this 
modem traveller's bad trip begins with a severe 
case of jet-lag. 

The story is told with a hint of self-mockery 
that serves as the anchor for an otherwise drift- 
ing world. Sportes is both outside his fictional : 
account and inside it (though sporadically- dis- 
guised as "Valentino”) and some idiosyncra- 
sies of style, such as the h3bit of dressing up 
reported speech as If it were direct quotation, 
underline this. Like Under the Volcano, which 
it resembles in more thnn just its Mexican set- 
ting, the novel's account of the physical effects - 
of intoxication is precise enough to convince 
one. that it is based on experience; but (here is 
more to it than that, as the author suggests by . 
his con tempt for the hippies he later meets in 
Nepal, who lure him into a repetition of his .... 
Mexican trip. They, like, some of Spotters 
literary precursors, may have lost their bear- - 
bigs on the twirl pqles of fiction and reality, . 
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Selective passions 


Igor Vinogradoff 

CHRISTOPHER HIDBERT 

Queen Victoria In her Letters and Journals 

374pp. John Murray. £15.95. 

0719541077 - 

Christopher Hibbert has attempted the im- 
passible and come through very well. Queen 
Victoria wrote, it has been reckoned, sixty mil- 
lion words during her reign - the equivalent of 
700 or so novels at the rate of one a month- of 
which some three million words have so far 
been printed. Mr Hibbert's selection out of this 
stupendous output constitutes a tour de force.. 
One of the famous eighteenth-century French 
chefs once boasted he was able to “reduce 
innumerable pheasants to a single cup of first- 
rate consommd; this is- figuratively speaking-' 
what Hibbert has achieved with Queen Victors 
ia’s colossal legacy of papers. A mere 100,000 
words of excellent scraps have made an ele- 
gant, well-presented volume from which to 
assess the great Queen’s character. 

Any biographer of Queen Victoria is con- 
fronted by a second major difficulty when he 
struggles to present her personality. On top of 
the sheer quantity of what she wrote, there is, 
much more importantly, the contentious na- 
ture of so much she wrote about. Not that she 
was complicated. The torrent of her daily out- 
pourings makes absolutely certain she was 
never insincere. Impulsive and invariably highly 
personal, her likes and dislikes and her views of 
politics shifted with her views of personalities. 
This meant that prejudice often developed into 
passionate antipathy and, once Disraelis 
influence had become all powerful, turned this 
constitutional Queen into a furious partisan in 


foreign and domestic politics. It was not Queen 
Victoria’s fault that England did not go to war 
against those "horrid treacherous Russians" 
whom she "longed to beat” in 1878 (Bulgaria 
and Turkey) or 1886 (Bulgaria again). As for 
domestic politics, Queen Victoria’s furious 
loathing of that "dangerous madman" Glad- 
stone became an obsession with her and a 
serious nuisance in the background to the 
world of English parliamentary politics during 
and after Disraeli’s ministry of 1874-80. Hib- 
bert could not have avoided bringing out all 
these obsessions and hatreds in extracts from 
the Royal correspondences and journal where 
parliamentary and foreign politics impinge. He 
has, however, managed to find many passages, 
in his conscientious and perceptive choice, to 
balance what was after all one side and one side 
only of the Queen's sincere and winning char- 
acter. Victoria was always true to her opinions, 
though they sometimes changed, especially in 
her early days when Prince Albert's influence 
was paramount. Thus Wellington, once lab- 
elled "that old rebel", became and died “the 
good old Duke . . . the greatest of all English- 
men”. Peel, once so hated , became a loved and 
respected minister, Albert’s "second father", 
over whose departure bitter tears were shed. 

To judge the Queen by her political corres- 
pondence only would be to give a totally false 
picture of her. She was much more than a 
furious partisan swept off her feet by violent 
emotion and cantankerous rhetoric. Though 
often passionate on paper, her personal rela- 
tionships were carefully kept courteous and 
her manners perfect even with the detested 
Gladstone, with whom Bhe tried to avoid acer- 
bic argument face to face and for whose health 
she showed genuine concern when he fell 
seriously ill in 1882. 


She came to low her Danish daughter-in- than ordinary affection from the Queen -Mel- 
iaw, Alexandra. M 

?d e e S a P o“a united Gemauy under Prussia which scheming flatterer of her later middle age. Vic- 
toria had inherited from Albert. Victoria tona became devo ed to the po.nl of ndtcule to 

loved too her Russian daughter-in-law. Mane, two menservants, the Highlander John Brown 
Alexander IPs daughter, and came to like the and the Punjab. Abdul Kanm, U.e “Munsh.", 
members of the House of Russia whom she although -and possibly in pert because -they 
knew-even the Grand Duke Serge and Nlcho- aroused such deep dislike among her other dul- 

las II, however much she had opposed their dren and the Indian Army officers in her suite, 
marriages to two of her most cherished grand- All this is admirably illustrated by Chnst- 
daughters, Elizabeth and Alicky of Hesse. opher Hibbert and he has added many vivid 
The same was true within her closest family, traits. Vcctona fo und ^ll habics quite due 
She does not seem to have cared much for her guating” and childbirth homble(the tyranny of 
second son, “Affie", Duke of Edinburgh, who the male was inexcusable). She loathed die 
had been Albert’s favourite, and she was bit- “butchers" of vivisection and felt sympathy for 
lerly hostile to the Prince of Wales for some all animals, including cats. Tins went for 
time after Albert’s death but, though she never underdogs in human form , including gypsies, 
approved what seemed to her his frivolous way Negroes and Indians, and was accompanied by 
of life, she came to be devoted to him with the sheer physical diataste for dissipation any- 
years and there are many references to “dear where, especially among the very nch. 

Bertie's kindness" in the letters cited. Victoria's vast prestige and popularity grew 

The Queen's capacity for selective passion with age and reached their apogee with the 
was her outstanding characteristic and both Diamond jub.lee of 1897 They owed of comae 
explains and is explained by her inordinate a great deal to the fact that she had grown up 
prejudices. If she loved Beaconsfield and the with the enormous increase in England s 
imperialist poUcies he glamorized for her, her wealth and with the imperial expansion. But 
loves were largely founded in her hatred for the there was more to it than material success, the 
G.O.M. and wicked Russia, fuelled by her English people set the Queen upon a pedestal 
almost unlimited capacity for self-deception, of frantically loyal sentiment despite and very 
Of course her love for Albert dominated all her largely because of her intensely personal 

life but several other men received much more combination of pet loves and hates. 

Courtly banalities 

— — necessary to alter much of the remaining text. 

Garoh Rrarlfnrrl Snippets of political crises are interspersed 

Sarah praaiortl with chronic j es of r0 yal events which , given the 

harry st. iohn NEVILL (Editor) size and nature of the Queen s family, too 

LlfeatthcCourtof Queen Victoria 1861-1901 often become little more than boring lists of 



Alternative ordinands 


Brian Martin • 

ALAN HAIG 

The Victorian Clergy 

376pp. Croom Helm . £19.95. 

07099 12307 

The one great blemish on Alan Haig’s study 
The Victorian Clergy Is ils presentation in 
photographed typescript - not his fault but his 
publisher’s. Otherwise, his revised doctoral 
thesis adds considerable detailed information 
about the men ordained in the Church of Eng- 
land between 1830 and 1900, at a rate of 
approximately six hundred a year. 

During Victorian times, the Church of Eng- 
land, like so many other institutions, under- 
went substantial changes in order to fulfil new 
conditions demanded by industrialization and 
Us consequent accumulation of large popula- 
tions in expanding towns and cities. The coun- 
try clergy , the gentlemen parsons, of previous 
generations became no longer suitable for 
either church or society; nor equally were 
those men caricatured by Samuel Butler in The 
Way of All flesh, the. products of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, whom he described as “a 
gloomy, seedy looking confrerie”, "a class 
apart 1 ' and "destined most of them for the 

; Church”; ,; ; - ' /' ' ; * 

> Although in the 1850s the “Church was the 
majority choice of all .undergraduates", as a 
vocation, it increasingly needed- to look else- 
where than just , PXford arid Cambridge for 
brdinapds. TTiis in itself created a conflict of 
opinion. On the one -band, an "uneducated 
clergy would be unable to hold the allegiance 
of a disturbed middle cites” - disturbed by the 
theories 'of Lyell and Dahvin, and the effects of 
bi blical criticism. On the other it waisheld tha 

v ■?; national Poetry Foundation - 
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a working-class ministry was the “only one 
which would reach the poor". 

Archdeacon Manning, before his conversion 
to Roman Catholicism, saw the need for train- 
ing non-graduates for the ministry. He wrote to 
Bishop Philpotts in 1842, “the two Universities 
will not be able to fulfil the function of prepar- 
ing the Clergy of the Church for Holy Orders". 

An attempt to solve the problem, to shift from 
the “ideal and norm of a graduate clergy", was 
the establishment of training colleges such as St 
Bee’s, St Aidan’s and, in part, Chichester. At 
the same time, it was felt that the “bare B. A." 
should be enhanced; the three main theolog- 
ical colleges for graduates were set up before 
1870, Chichester, Wells and Cuddesdon. 

Dr Haig investigates the family and educa- 
tional backgrounds of the clergy and supports 
his arguments by statistical tables, and analyses 
of church records and college registers. His 
method Is detailed and analytical, rather than 
anecdotal: he gives facts and figures. In a chap- 
ter entitled "Dioceses: and Ordination’’, he 
’ bases his arguments mainly on the dioceses of 
Oxford ,'Ripon and Chichester. There is much 
valuable tabulated Information, some of which 
• helps to show Samuel ■WUberfQrce’s “reformed 
and revivified” administration in his Oxford 
diocese during the years 1845-69, which be- 
came a model for othets to copy. : _ . ... 

' ' Elsewhere, Haig touches prt patronage, still 
: for many a thorn in the side of the modem 
Church of .England. Throughout the land 
“benefices were in the gift of (he frown, 
church dignitaries, colleges <ind public iiistltvr 
■ tions, trustees, London companies arid guilds, . 
and an enormous range of private citizens”. 
The cry- was raised against die system ip the 
1860s: n clerical pamphleteer, (he Reyd John 
.. Wild, asked, “If it right that nearly seven 
thousand livings should be regarded as private 
property 1 r destined either for the. Sqir or the 

^ Alan Haig’s conclusion is that the Church of 
' England had mpyedhy tHe'tufn of the century 
closer 'to the denominational type of Church 
characterized by its principal rivals^ but inany 
. ■; argument? still Continued, dlswtablishmeht a 
major one . He can be satisfied 'with an impor- 
tant book for church history, firmly' based on 
. ..meticulous, detailed research, whjeh gives 

. . foundation to a number of views of V^Orian, 

clergymen ltithe'rto sometimefe suspected out 
• 6ften Unsubstantiated. ; : , v | f v "f 
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Barry St-John Nevill has put together a com- 1 
pilation illustrated with royal ephemera- table sur 
placements, menu cards, photographs and the sur 
like - from the collection of Lord Edward Shi 
Pelham-Clinton, Master of Queen Victoria’s hal 
Household from 1894 to 1901, and given sub- fim 
stance by selected extracts from the Queen’s cos 
journals. He has written an entertaining intro- hid 
duction, avoiding the hackneyed anecdotes urn 
about Victoria and retailing some characteris- the 
tic ones not generally known - “Oh, doctor, wis 
can I have no more fim in bed?" she asked after at s 
the birth of her ninth child. gre 

The editor’s comments are, however, more lav 
enlightening than his choice of text; some of agi 
the passages are, apparently, unpublished, but twi 
there is nothing revealing here. The Queen's ] 
journals are less lively than her letters, due no his 

doubt to the fact that after her death her pic 
youngest daughter, Princess Beatrice, not only bo 
destroyed substantial parts of her mother’s di- ter 
aries without transcribing them but also felt 1( ret 

Superior service 


Teutonic princelings and tend rather to illus- 
trate the banality characteristic of royal 
observations in general. 

Banality Is perhaps a quality essential for 
survival at court and Victoria was an arch- 
survivor, egocentric, wilful, passionate, tough. 
She could also be perceptive and human, 
hating to see the defeated Cetewayo (“a very 
fine man in his native costume, or rather no 
costume”) constrained to appear at court “in a 
hideous frock coat and trousers”, and having 
understandable doubts about her grandson 
the Kaiser: “William’s 40th BIRTHDAY. I 
wish he were more prudent and less impulsive 
at such an age." She survived her husband, two 
grown-up sons and a daughter, three sons-in- 
law and a succession of prime ministers, to (fie 
aged eighty-one in the second year of the 
twentieth century. 

Barry St-John Nevill knows his subject and 
his selection of illustrations presents a better 
picture of court life than does his text. Tne 
book is handsomely produced and clearly in- 
tended for a present-giving rnther than a 
reading market. 
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know what to do.” Like Bunter, when 
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cruet; he placed before him a receptacle con- lifebelts to the (laughters and their mot 
tainihg all that remained of one of Lord was shot up into the air when the boilers^ j 
Saville’s predecessors. Ncxt day he realized the before being sucked down into a wlur P~~ . 

ambition of a 'lifetime.' He Walked and talked green bubbles, from which , with his eye ^ 
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The substance is one 


Massimo Piattelli-Palmarini 

NORMAN MALCOLM and D. M. ARMSTRONG 
Consciousness and Causality: A debate on the 
nature of mind 

222pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £17.50. 

0631 132120 

People, unlike computers and robots, or isol- 
ated brains, are commonly assumed to have 
sensations, dispositions and intentions and are 
found on occasion to be in such “states” as 
pain, joy, anger, disillusionment. The problem 
of consciousness is above all one about the 
nature and origin of such states, and about the 
causal role they play in the mental life of higher 
organisms. Of special and obvious interest is 
the quest for lawful connections between men- 
tal states and brain states. But here is the rub, 
for it is not clear where, in the many realms of 
human knowledge, such laws, if any, belong. 

There are both real problems and mere puz- 
zles in this area and it is often difficult to tell the 
two apart. Some analytical philosophers and 
unrepentant behaviourists seem to concentrate 
mostly on puzzles, claiming that at bottom 
there are no real problems to be solved. The 
very terms in which the subject is couched are 
supposed to be so inextricably metaphysical as 
to make translation into laboratory jargon 
forever impossible. The poor neuroscientist 
(so the story goes) would not even know where 
to start. One cannot hope to map ghosts on to 
neurons. Thus, while two or three dominant 
schools of thought debate fiercely about the 
overall reasonableness of the project, practis- 
ing neuroscientists proceed unflinchingly with 
their everyday routine, often silently harbour- 
ing a bad metaphysics that pretends to be no 
metaphysics at all. In a nutshell, the options 
that the philosophical market-place has to 
offer are: methodological behaviourism, which 
is somewhat state by now; eliminative mater- 
ialism, which is the spontaneous, first choice 
for ‘most scientists; and. a growing functional- 
ism, particularly well packaged in America. 

Scant attention needs to be paid to neo- 
Cartesian dualism, which appeals only to the 
senile and which contends that the mind, or 
“self’, is literally a non-material entity, a pilot 
working the brain machinery from above, by 
enacting this or that cerebral function through 
a kind of torchlight. Die dualist is a philo- 
sophical straw-man ushered in only as a deter- 
rent, a device deployed in arguments to point 
more vividly the way to nowhere. Materialists 
and functionalists, taken together, play a pre- 
dominant role. They tend however to disagree 
on the ultimate explanatory role of mental 
terms. Materialists claim that states of mind, 
sensations, Intentions and dispositions are 
merely misnomers for varieties of brain states 
and processes. This brand of materialism is 
often called “eliminative” because it holds 
that, in the long run, the laws of neurological 
causation wilt allow us to explain away all cur- 
rent perplexities about mind and conscious- 
ness. To materialists of this kind, psychology is 
nothing but a devious, indirect way of referring 
to brain functions, just as old-time genetics was 
a devious and indirect way. of referring to 
strings of DNA. To them mint! is brain; hence 
the label of “identity theory” often attached to 
this kind of philosophy. ; 

Functionalists, on the other side, agree that 
materially speaking (or, as academics like to 
say, ontologically speaking) there is nothing 
“Out there” but brain stuff and electric or 
chemical waves across it, but they maintain that 
the unique explanatory role of mental states, of 
intentions, desires, beliefs and conscious 
purposes will never be replaced wholesale by 
purely neurological terms. Nothing metaphysical 
or spooky is being claimed; functionalists are 
merely persuaded that the typical kinds and 
kind-terms of psychology, - however refined, 
will never map exactly on to Ihe typical kinds 
(npt translate exactly into the kind-terms) of 
neuroscience; hoyrever refined. Equivalence 
between mental states is to, be established ab- 
stractly, through causal roles, underlying com- 
putations and forinal rules, not by observing 
'networks of ! squlshy neurons. Universal 
machines —that is, ’abstract models that have 
nothing to do v^th braias- are indispensable in 
establishing- the.* functional roles of mental 
' .tyatesi BVetf a bthin; if described at the correct 
* abstract level, ‘is = a kind of universal Turing 


machine, which happens to be realized by 
neurons, but which might equally well be real- 
ized with silicon, vacuum tubes or what have 
you. 

The correspondence between brain slates 
and mental states is a kind-to-kind correspond- 
ence according to the rugged materialist, bul 
only a token-to-token correspondence accord- 
ing to the functionalist. It is noteworthy that 
the type-to-type hypothesis is quite congenial 
to most practising neuroscientists. They some- 
times suddenly leam that "eliminative mater- 
ialism", “central state identity theory" and 
“type reductionism” are established academic 
names for what they had believed all their 
lives. 

Scientists, however, may sometimes feel the 
need for better arguments to corroborate their 
beliefs and defend them against criticism. In 
case of need they may well turn to such books 
as Consciousness and Causality, and particu- 
larly to the sections of it written by D. M. 
Armstrong. This philosophical duetto between 
Armstrong and Norman Malcolm sounds ex- 
actly like a long - at times too long - learned 
and convivial conversation between a Wittgen- 
steinian and a materialist. Not just any Wittgcn- 
steinian or any materialist, but between the 
popes of these two schools. Malcolm was per- 
sonally raised to philosophical distinction by 
Wittgenstein himself and now poses as heir to 
the master; Armstrong is the undisputed 
leader of what goes under the name of sophisti- 
cated Australian materialism and has been, for 
many productive years, tile fine tuner of the 
"central state identity theory". 

The idea of a debate between the two of 
them must have seduced some young and 
assertive editor, and it has now materialized 
within a series of Great Debates in Philosophy. 
It is a debate, and it is philosophical, but it is 
not a great one, perhaps because what was said 
once about another great analytical philo- 
sopher could be said of Malcolm: "the trouble 
with him is that he lakes so damn seriously 
everything he learned from his nanny”. In 1984 
one may wonder whether the analysis of plain 
language can bring us any closer to the solution 
of substantial problems, about the world or 
about ourselvfi. 

Basically what Malcolm seems to have to say 
to an intelligent and sophisticated materialist 
like Armstrong is: it is true that all talk of mind 
and consciousness is riddled with inconsisten- 
cies, but so also is all talk of matter, brain and 
neurons. As expected, the treatment he pre- 
scribes consists of a painstaking disinfection of 
terms, a thorough check for logical inconsis- 
tencies and deep respect for the overarching 
status of the concept of person. Malcolm opens 
with this revealing sentence: “There is a gram- 
matical difference between two uses of the 
word ‘conscious’." He then proceeds to dis- 
entangle the “transitive” use, as in “being con- 
scious of’ and “being conscious that" , from the 
‘.‘intransitive” use, as in “being conscious or 
unconscious tout court". 

His opening paper is filled with distinctions 
and with a display of lexical virtuosity. Stan- 
dard examples of mentalist weakness are freely 
given, some extracted from illustrious philo- 
sophers, some as If elicited from an articulate 
and. talkative bartender. It comes as little sur- 
prise that Malcolm manages' to lay bare incon- 
sistencies and vagaries in meaning, both of the 
philosophical and Of the lay variety, lii the 
process, some strikingly wrong reflections are 
offered on the differences between seeing and 
reporting accurately what one seek Blind 
: people are supposed by Malcolm to be logically 
incapacitated from, knowing what it is like to 

■ see. He astonishingly identifies “knowing what 
seeing is like” with “the ability that a sighted 
Adult has to make visual discriminations, re- 

- ports and judgments". To see, to know what 
seeing is like, is one and the sarqe, Malcolm 
* contends, as employing the language of sight in 
the proper Way. He goes so far as to state that 
this is a “tautology”, and finds meaningless 
. Thomas Nagel’s quite innocent (and true) 
assumption that we might develop* concepts 
that could be used to explain to a person blind 
from birth what it is like to see. He seems never 
to have talked .to a blind pert on, nor to be. 
' aware of a specialized literature bn language 
, acquisition in blind children. ,■■'•••• 

. : The thesis that the attribution of jnental 

■ states can be justified- on gfoUnds iof their 
causal role in explaining overt beharioiir aqd 


manifest expressions is chastised by Malcolm with 
a hair-splitting unalysis of the notion of cause, 
garnished with further analyses of such subsidi- 
ary notions as duration, disposition and inten- 
tion. Materialism is found “false on logical 
grounds" or, more precisely, “nut intelligible”. 
If certain bonds arc relaxed, such as the one 
hooking together the identity theory and the 
causal theory of mental states, the materialist 
can happily shift from a theory of mind that is 
"completely false" to one that is just "mostly 
false”. Functionalism, as carefully engineered 
by Hilary Putnam, Jerry Fodor, Ned Block, 
Daniel Dennett and Richard Boyd, is dismissed 
by Malcolm on account of its poor use of the 
term “realization”. The heavy reliance of func- 
tionalists on the notion of computation makes 
“sorry reasoning” that springs "from an en- 
chantment with computing machines”. To- 
wards the very end, when the axe has already 
struck close to the roots of the functionalist 
tree, comes the final blow: “People and com- 
puters are alike in that people sometimes com- 
pute, and so do computers. But the two are 
also radically unlike.” And one secs it coming: 
"This observation alone is enough to dismiss 
the computer from the philosophy of mind.” 1 
would say that this statement alone is enough to 
scare scientists away from philosophy for ever. 

Then Armstrong lakes the floor and at long 
last comes good sense. There is little that he 
says with which one would wish to disagree, 
thanks to his reasonableness, his close contact 


with daily facts of science and with the 
niindsof working scientists. Any non-sectarian 
functionalist can accompany Armstrong al- 
most all die way to his reduction. He makes it 
very clear, and more than once, that he is not 
claiming a type-to-type reduction, and here the 
gap between Armstrong and functionalism 
gets narrower than ever. It is practically invis- 
ible when seen from afar, from Malcolm’s 
Wittgensteinian position on Mars. In his rejoin- 
der to Malcolm’s critique Armstrong says: “De- 
scartes holds that the mind is a spiritual sub- 
stance. I hold that it is a materia] substance. We 
have in common opponents: those, such as Mal- 
colm, who hold that it is not a substance at all.” 
A bona fide functionalist might add that this 
emphasis on substance is very insubstantial. To 
be sure, (he substance is one and it is the brain 
substance; this does not however entitle one to 
infer that there is one and only one way to divide 
things up. nor that all plans for division are 
hound in the long run to coincide with those of 
neurology. Such could be the proper opening 
sentence of another duetto, one between Arm- 
strong and a sophisticated functionalist. 

Armstrong quotes here a witty remark by an 
Australian colleague: “Linguistic philosophy is 
ordinary language spoken in a plonking toneof 
voice.” The remark captures the dominant 
after-taste of tills debate; a plonking tone of 
analytical voice versus reasonableness and 
sophisticated good sense. There is no difficulty 
in taking sides, even for a functionalist. 


Coming to mind 


Paul Snowdon 

PAULM. CHURCHLAND 
Matter and Consciousness 
164pp. MIT Press; distributed in the UK by 
International Book Distributors. £t8 (paper- 
back, £7.95). 

0262031035 


Paul Churchland calls his book “A Contem- 
porary Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Mind”. He aims to provide an introductory 
. account of this branch of philosophy, giving 
suitable prominence to recent developments, 
and considers four basic philosophical ques- 
tions, devoting a chapter to each. The first (the 
"ontological question") is how the mental re- 
lates to the physical. The discussion compares 
dualism and materialism and also different 
versions of stich as identity-theory, 

functions lism and eliminative materialism. 
The second (the “semantical question”) is what 
sort of meaning psychological terms have. 
Here the choice is, roughly, between suppos- 
ing they stand for features of private experi- 
ence and supposing they are terms in a complex 
theory. The thud (the “epistemological ques- 
tion”) is how we know about such states in. 
others and ourselves. Finally there is the 
“methodological question”; how should con-, 
sdous intelligence be studied? By careful 
introspection or by theorizing of the Artificial 
Intelligence (“AI”) or brain-science variety? 
In pll these, Churchland naturally adopts the 
modern approach, hesitating only over the best 
version of materialism. There are three further 
chapters; one describes Al, another the study 
of the brain, and the final one discusses the 
extent of intelligence in the universe. 

This book Is avowedly introductory.: How 
good is it ns an introduction? The answer, I 
think, is that in many respects it is goad, but 
could have been better. Among the good 
points are these. Churchland has a talent for 
lucidity. There is hardiy a sentence or an argu-. 
ment which requires much effort to under-, 
stand.. He has selected interesting philosoph- 
ical topics, and he conveys and cogently evalu- , 
ates contrasting viewpoints, providing biblio- 
graphies for each. At times the disca&sion is 
Impressively decisive, for example when treat-; 
frig self-consciousness. There is also a unity to : 
the book; Churchlpncl is: arguing for ma- 
terialism ..and attempting to spell out Us con- ' 
sequences 1 . ( 

What are its; weaker points? Some plight 
complain that it provides no account . of a lot of : 
the philosophy of mind. However Churchland 
hte chosen quite reasonably to deal exclusively' 
with the more general issues, A second, and I 



h> 


feel more justified, complaint is that over a 
third of quite a short book is not about philo- 
sophy at all. It concerns, rather, AI, the brain 
and speculation about other regions of space. 
Churchland seems to have included this for 
three reasons. First, he wishes to infect others 
with liis interest. It is indeed hard not to share 
it. It dawns on many of us that the familiar 
capacities - memory, perception, action - 
upon which we rely, themselves involve 
mechanisms of which vve have no inkling. 
Curiosity is inevitable, and it is the sciences 
Churchland describes which will give us under- 
standing. However, such curiosity will prob- 
ably be Well developed in readers of Church- 
land's book, and there is already a superabund- 
ance of introductory books on these subjects. 

Second, there are hints that Churchland re- 
gards his task as introducing not simply philo- 
sophy of mind but rather the overall "philo- 
sophical/scientific” debate. But .someone ^ 
seriously doing that would not have written a 
book like Churchlaitd's. Churchland’s main 
reason, however, is that he thinks such disci- 
plines are relevant to the philosophy of mind. ' 
Granting such relevance, what should the, 
philosopher introducing his Subject do? There 
is an alternative response to Churchland's: 
establish the relevance, cite the results and tell 
the reader where to find out about them. In 
that way we respect a sensible division of 
academic labour. (Despite these doubts, it 
must be said that these sections are very lucid.) 

Perhaps because of this dubious decision the 
book has some regrettable omissions. He does 
not mention the hotly debated question 
of whether psychological ascriptions are ■ 
grounded simply In what, so to speak, is inside 
an individual's head. He fails to consider 
Davidson's version of materialism, and he 
ignores Kripke's arguments. In consequence, 
things seem far easier than they really are. 

We have, i n brief, a somewhat restricted but 
lively and usable introduction. Churchland’s 
conclusions are usually both interesting and 
: reasonable, bul tie goes a little too far, I think, 
in taking eliminative materialism so. seriously. 
That view claims that since we are purely mate- 
rial things, psychological theory (“folk 
psychology”) is false, it is to be eliminated. 

: .Minds; like witches, are non-existent. One 
reason advanced for taking.tbis seriously is that 
much is unexplained by folk psychology. “We 
•do not know what sleep is, or why we have it, 

: despite spending n full third of our lives in that 
} condition.” How can that bo a reason for sup- 
posing that sleep does not occur? Churchland 
does not really counter the characterization of .> 
. eliminative materialism once. offered by ft P: ' 
Grice: “since we do nbt think but only think 
j that we think- We'h ad better 1 chhtige otffitnititfc . ■ 
'’Without undue delay" / •» >• • V ■: 
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Understanding novel utterances 


Crispin Wright 

G. P. BAKER and P. M. S. HACKER 
Language, Sense and Nonsense: A critical 
investigation into modern theories of language 
397pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50. 

0631 135197 

Much of recent English-speaking philosophy 
of language has been dominated by a single 
question and a single schematic answer to it. 
The question is posed by the fact that mastery 
of a natural language involves the ability to 
understand no end of sentences which one has 
never heard before. How is such a feat pos- 
sible? The answer, in effect , commends an ana- 
logy: assimilate our ability to understand novel 
utterances to our ability to cope, for instance, 
with novel multiplication problems in simple 
arithmetic. The latter ability is informed by a 
finitely statable set of rules which we learn at 
school. And the former, immensely more com- 
plex ability is presumed likewise to be in- 
formed by rules gradually absorbed as a child 
picks up his mother longue. Since these rules 
are acquired in n finite time, and the storage 
capacity of our minds is in any case presumably 
finite, they too ought to admit in principle of 
_ finite statement. It ought lo be possible , that is 
to say, explicitly to codify a finite set of axioms 
und rules from which would follow a character- 
ization of the meaning of any utterance which 
competent speakers of a particular language 
would understand. A “theory of meaning”, in 
the recent sense of the phrase, would be pre- 
cisely such a codification. 

' “Truth conditional semantics" is the label 
that G. P. Baker and P. M. S. Hacker use for a 
large class of fairly diverse approaches which 
arc united in their acceptance that this question 
is a fundamental one, and that any answer to it 
must proceed along the broad lines indicated. 
Thisclass includes transformational generative 
grammar in the style of Chomsky, Davidson’s 
programme for the construction of a theory of 
mining in the style of a Tarskian truth defini- 
tion, Dummett’s modifications of that pro- 
gramme, "passible-worlds” semantics and in- 
deed virtually any kind of formal semantics. 
The authors are thus concerned with a great 
confluence of twentieth-century thought: one 
tributary flows from Frege via the Wittgenstein 
of the Traclalus and .on through Carnap, the 
Logical Positivists, Tarski, Davidson and 
Dummett; and the other is the mainstream of 
^ theoretical linguistics originating In the 
pioneering work of de Saussure and gaining 
fresh impetus in Chomsky's revival of “innat- 
ism". If Drs Baker and Hacker are right, the 
river is polluted at source: the fundamental 
assumptions and conceptions of “truth con- 
ditional semantics” are no more than muddle 
and illusion. 

The authors plan to staunch the flow by the 
judicious siting of four explosive charges. The 
prospects of eliciting a satisfactory theory of 
meaning from a Tanki-style truth definition 
are absolutely dependent, as Dummett has 
urged , on the availability of a s atisf actory dis- 
tinction between the sense and the force of an 
utterance. Commands, questions and wishes, 

; eg, do not have truth conditions. But they are 
v -forirtulated in the same vocabulary as utter- 
:■ ■ ances 'which do. The only approach opeh.to the 
. . proponents of truth-conditional semantics, in 
Baker, and Hacker's View, is to see the troth 
■ definition as fixing the content of sqme’sort of 
of statement “radical” which sentences like 
.. “Tiie door is shut”, “Is the door shut?”, “Shut 
the door!” and “Would that the door was shut”. 

. : haVe in common.- The tBsk of the theory ol 
force is then to specify, the principles whereby 
'■'! this common content is variously modified so 
as'tp issue In a eorpjriarid, or question; or wish, 
Ahd the lask of Baker and Hacker’s first 
. icharge is to explode the assumption that the 
. soqse -force distinction ca»i be satisfactorily 

:drawn.. ' ' ' . . * ' 

The second target assumption is that it is 
ever possible to characterize meaning in terms 
. of truth conditions. Baker, arid Hacker's claim 
hiw Is quite independent of recent controversy 
concerning lUeLEealism implicit in the classical 
conception Of truth, and would tell .equally 
againkf ■ antine aiisl 1 ve rsi ons of “truth con* 
^ tfydoriai- semantics^- -ft is,>, simply, - that,'- the; 
whole idea . emb qdtes * * ? t n.T 

- ■ Aim (rinnpet 4rA itwherlV 


ascribed to sentence types, whereas it is con- 
crete uses of sentences, in particular contexts, 
that may or may not succeed in the statement 
of truths. 

The third charge is placed alongside the con- 
ception of tacit knowledge to which Baker and 
Hacker believe the truth-conditional semanti- 
cist is committed. How could a complete 
theory of meaning for English bear on the per- 
formance of actual speakers of English, and 
how in particular could it furnish an answer to 
the leading question about how we understand 
novel utterances, unless it were legitimate to 
think of speakers as actually being in pos- 
session of the information which the theory's 
axioms and recursive clauses contain, and to 
think of speakers as deploying that information 
(in much the manner articulated in the formal 
derivations of the theorems of the theory) in 
understanding utterances? Accordingly, since 
none of us is aware of knowing any such 
theory, Let nlone of making the inferences 
which our computation of the meaning of a 
novel utterance would have to involve, our 
possession of the information must somehow 
be “tacit”. 

The fourth charge is intended to blow up the 
very question which gives the whole enterprise 
its raison d'etre. Baker and Hacker contend 
that only conceptual confusion can make our 
linguistic “creativity” seem like something 
which cries out for explanation. 

The sitings are well chosen; but not all the 
explosive is. When casting about for ways to 
criticize the Tarskian schema, for instance, 
Baker and Hacker commit themselves to the 
claim that it is impossible to articulate a condi- 
tion on something's occurring, having a certain 
property, etc, unless the form of words used to 
express the condition mentions the relevant 
something; hence the right-hand side of a Tars- 
ki biconditional (eg ‘“Snow is white* is true if 
and only if snow is white”) cannot adequately 
express the (ruth condition of the sentence 
mentioned on the left-hand side. Hence also 
the leadership of the NUM cannot announce it 
as a condition for their members 1 returning to 
work that the National Coal Board withdraw 
its pit closure plan. Baker and Hacker time and 
again foist on their '‘desperate” opponent 
moves and responses which they are easily able 
to ridicule but for which they make out abso- 
lutely no motive. If, for instance, the theorist 
agrees with them that truth is not primarily a 
property of sentences and that an explanation 
is therefore wanted of the use made of the 
notion on the left-hand side of a Tarski bi- 
conditional, what conceivable reason could he 
have for favouring either of the alternatives 
which Baker and Haoker oblige him with (p 
188)? According to one, the claim that “P” is 
true would have the same content as the claim 
that it is true that P; according to the other its 
content would rather be that of some proposi- 
tion of the form “‘P’ states that Q and it is true 
that Q”. i Both; alternatives are triumphantly 
shown to be in conflict with the truth theoreti- 
cian’s purposes, and he is pronounced in “dire 
straits” as a result. But what his response ought 
to be, presumably, is merely that the bicondi- 
tional will formulate a condition for a use of the 
mentioned sentence to qualify as the making of 
a . true statement.-v 

If there Js a ppell qf wet guqpowder ^ere Vi 
Baker and Hackers second charge may seeiri 
to be something of a datpp squib. Simply: it is 
open tb_ the truth theoretician to construe the 
meaning of a declarative sentence as a function 
Which takes us from the context of an utterance 
of a particular instance of. the sentence lo an 
appraisal of that utterance in point of truth and 
falsify. But my claim Is pot that it is obvious 
that this mahoeuvre will worft. lt. is that Baker 
and Hector fail here, and elsewhere. to respect 
the cardinal law. of effective philosophical de- 
bate: always attempt to ensure that you are 
criticizing the strongest formulation , pf an 
opposing position- A similar failing runs right 
: through the chapters on sense and force, There 
are a number of .pther examples. , : 


K reat sophistication and technicality. Baker trying to do so: they think that they can blow up 

and Hacker hammer away with the question; the question which gives rise to all these man- 

how can a principle function normatively if oeuvres. The question is based, they believe, 
practitioners have no consciousness of it? It is a on the misconception, exposed by Wittgen- 

aood question. Even here, however, their dis- stein, that understanding is a process or stale. 

cussion disappoints. It is unacceptable that They do not say, but might have said, that 

there is no acknowledgment that many others, when a pigeon finds its way home from a new 
both philosophers and linguists, have discussed location, it does something; whereas there is no 
the problem It is, for instance, given an espe- distinctive performance constitutive of under- 
cially vivid statement by W. V. Quine in his standing a sentence one has never heard be- 
“Meihodological Reflections on Current Ling- fore. Understanding is, rather, to be assimi- 
uistic Theory”, which first appeared in 1972; lated to an ability. When it is, rightly, so 
and the Oxford Study Aids volume on Philo- viewed, the “great question' 1 , Baker and Hack- 
sophical Logic (second edition, which er believe, simply disappears, 
appeared in 1975) has fourteen entries on the Study of the crucial passage (pp 345-56) 
topic. It was the subject of a symposium to serves to disclose no good reason for this con- I 

which Gareth Evans’s paper “Semantic Theory elusion. Let the understanding of a sentence be ; 

and Tacit Knowledge” was a contribution, and a complex of abilities. Still, it is the ability of 
which I believe was attended by one of the the pigeon to find its way home from novel 
present authors. It is, at best, bad-mannered of locations which calls for explanation. And it is & _ 
Baker and Hacker not to advert to these other the ability of a child to cope with novel multi- yy 
sources, and it does their readers no service, plication problems which can be explained by V 
I myself have considerable sympathy for reference to his knowledge of the appropriate 
Baker and Hacker’s conclusions about tacit* arithmetical rules. Why may not the theorist of 
knowledge. But matters are not as easy as they meaning happily accept a reformulation of his 

suggest. The question is not so much whether leading question: what is the basis of a speak- 
the axioms of a theory of meaning, can be er’s possession of those abilities which const!- 
thought of as rules which speakers implicitly tute his understanding of a novel utterance? It ; 
know as whether it makes sense to credit them \ is not, I think, a misrepresentation of Baker 
with intentions whose content the axioms and Hacker to say that they would wish to 
might help to specify. The claim that nobody resolve the mystery by insisting that it is simply 
can intelligibly be credited with an intention part of the concept of knowing a language that 
which they cannot consciously recognize and one’s abilities have this open-ended character, 
articulate is not obviously true. The attribution But that correct observation cannot dissolve 
of intention is implicit wherever we go in for the question ; the theorist of meaning will retort 
rationalistic explanations of behaviour (ex- that what he is seeking to understand is precise- 
planations that proceed by the assignment of ly the basis for our possession of the most 
beliefs and desires to the subject); and it is a striking example of an open-ended ability, 
fact that rationalistic explanations are Baker and Hacker have, in my judgment, a 
appealed to in a large class of contexts where a strong hand in this book, but they have utterly 

subject may profess no consciousness of the misplayed it. Many of the issues which they 

beliefs, desires and intentions attributed to raise, including that concerning the status of 

him, or may lack the means for formulating the leading question, are in urgent need of i 
them. Our practice - philosophically suspect as more, and more penetrating, attention than ■ 

it may be - is, for. instance, to give simple they have so far received. There are extremely • j 

rationalistic explanations of the behaviour of delicate questions concerning the contribution . 

certain animals. And there is no a priori of context to content which philosophers of | 

absurdity in the idea that we might succeed in language have tended to overlook. There Is ; 

teaching a child to play chess, etfen to play well, serious doubt whether the notion of tacit 
before he encountered the use of language, knowledge, in any of its variants, can be made | 

Imagine that he responds not merely with leg- to subserve the explanatory ambitions of truth- | 

al, but even with clever moves to board con- conditional semantics. And so on. It would j 

figurations which he has never previously en- have been useful to have a book which clarified 

countered. How should we begin to make the problems, pinpointed the issues most in ! 

sense of this unless it were permissible to altri- need of investigation, even urged a lively scejJ* ! 

bute to him not merely knowledge of the roles ticism whether the grand aspirations of tw 

of chess but the sort of insight into the poten- theory of meaning can be fulfilled. But Baker j 

tialities of a situation which any good chess and Hacker have not written that book. Focus : 

player possesses? Consideration of a wider is lost in the jumble of rhetoric and repetition. . 

variety of examples might hove persuaded Even the force of their good points is reduced j 

Baker and Hacker that our ordinary practice as the reader’s confidence is weakened by toe j 

already sets the stage for the kind of demand generous admixture of bad ones. Moreover the! c 

which -if play with “tacit knowledge” is indeed tone of the book is to be deplored. The authors - 

the .right way to interpret his theories - the “offer no excuse” for the “polemical passion | 
truth-conditional semantlcist makes. with which it is written; but there is no real 

Baker and Hacker move, in any case, too evidence of passion, only of a kind of windy 

swiftly to the assumption that only invoking the conceit. No doubt the suggestion that the bulk 

idea of knowledge can enable the truth-con- of their contemporaries have feared to express ’ 

ditional semanticist to use his theory to explain views similar to the authors’ In case they were - ; 

actual speakers’ performance. How, for inst- deemed “stupid or unfit.for the job [they] held 

ance, should we set about explaining the capac- is quite intentional; but it accords 111 with tw; j- 

ity of homing pigeons to find their way back different diagnoses (p207 and pl2) that toe . _ 

from places they, have never visited before? If “myths” of the opposition are sustained of ■ ; 
wadm^ the, qi$$(ion:at afi. hardly :aiiy : other fanaticism, and that our heroes are confronting r 

approach is; possible than, first, to set about a band of conspirators whose “conceptual # . r 
devising a theory whjehygiven the kind of Input < juring tricks” must be “unmasked”, and JJj r 
available, sp far asweeatt tell,to tfye senses of a “mesmerizing force” of whose "incantation v 

pigeon, would yield (successive) Instructions must be broken. The theorist of meaning;^ 
about where to mtp for; and then to try to choose: is he a coward, fool, fanatic, consph',-. 
corroborate thc claim. by investigations of the ator, or dupe? It is no wonder that, although. - f ; 

. birds' behaviour and physiology, that actual ■ Baker and Hacker view themselves as having ri 
pigeons embody*; father than know, such a accomplished a “devastating Indictment 1 ? -Q* . 

• theory. It was: some such conception pf the truth-conditional semantics, they repfc&tedly . 
relation between the 1 theory df meaning;and disavow the hope that the opporiUon wiU **. 
the behaviour of actual speakers which Gareth moved. • ■ . . ' ■ 

: Evap.s was recommending , in the paper on A book Which really was this devastating • 
which Baker and Hacker (pp 294-5) pour such indictment would be quite different. -It vvoulfJ • 

1 seprm But If it is 1 ever appropriate ,to seek to. cutthe cackle. It Would be infused by a spin 1 ^ „■ 

explain the capacity of a system to adaptto new respect for the tradition which it .crltffW- ; 

sltuations by means of jfhedrizing of this sort, Above all, It Would be informed by an attempt •= 

. . - r to enter into the tradition, to construct J ir 

' ‘ most forceful possible case for sympathy w • 


The charges laid against the notion of tacit then special argutaentis wanted) tb'expiaiawhy 

lowledge art . another matter, however; ; itis a mlstake to iacludejhe problem pqsedby 

- _ . it... ..i.iil: i_- i j it a ui ! - ' ■ . * ■ . . : T 


knowledge art . another matter, , however it is a mistake to ii: 
There are manifest philosophical difficulties our ability to puft 
with the idea that speakers’, practice might be., the class of, prpb(e 
deemed to be regulated by pri nciples. which ; fy approached Inti 
they eahnot state, which played no explicit part , are particular* ftfti 

In thei r - linguistic trplht ng. which tbey: might' • BatorandHackeji 
not reco gnizq even if formulated; tb theM^and; ; (hemr, ? £ 
u/filrh. wiu . tin Avoidably, involve concepts of!-.. -They have,;pf c 


ability fo: nudefrtahd-npvel mforapees in its methods and goverijing presuppositions- “ t 
of prpbleiwwhich maybe legitimate- ,l s here that the real weakness 


V'" ' : . -.v v y.'ri- V rmnriewtQirs 
■ ’They have, of cpur$e, 4 gdodjs^Si^fof.not, ’ Was absolute. 
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Dictators in the dock 
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— — “ - Clearly, we must n 

At the time of the trial of Jiang Qing and her the operatic aspect 

group. Western opinion reacted emotionally to ruination of the p 

the spectacle of the ageing widow of a still name (not difficult 

respected leader talking back at her patently accusations ring ti 

partial judges; and we shall doubtless get suppress her loose 

another wave of concern when - as seems ing out her old 

possible-sheisreleosedafterarelatively short clapped in gaol. Jii 

confinement. One of the many reasons for wel- small person in e 

coming this excellent book by David Bonavia, scholars gravely ai 

who combines expertise on China with a politics, Mao hims 

balancing background in Soviet affairs, is that her opinions on th< 

he includes extensive extracts from the trans- Margin as “farts”, 

cripts of the trial: these should provide a useful But we do not . 
corrective, and one hopes that as many people relationship with hi 

as possible will read the book before the adequately dealt w 

“heroine” reappears. thought thnt Jiang 

Jiang Qing emerges far worse in cold print harmlessly; or he c 

than she did on the screen. It is not easy for the vicious obscurantii 

non-specialist to read the transcripts, despite full control. Maybi 

Mr Bonavia's thoughtful editing. This is not three. Whatever th 

only because of the unfamiliarity of some of the reflect well on the 

names and events, but also because of the de- who cannot inflict 

based political idiom of the Cultural Revolu- and hope to escap 

tion Itself. Jiang Qing's description of Liu Bonavia rightly 
Shao-ch’i as a “five-poisons type of big coun- most commentato. 

ler-revolutionary, traitor, renegade, secret Only Zhang Chunc 

agent and villain” gives the flavour. There has ty from the trial - n 

always been a strain of harsh hyperbole in speak. He was acci 

Chinese Communist jargon, but the notion strife in Shanghai,: 

that this sort of hysteria is what China is all of kidnapping am 

about is unjustified. One of the main reasons was also said to hi 

Jiang Qing has never been popular with the Shanghai, and iB c 

Chinese themselves is that she rants. And at seeking individual 

her trial, her behaviour was exactly what you the trial (“Actuall; 

would expect from a former starlet who spiracy”) were a 1 

usurped some of the power of an infirm auto- secution. But there 

crat to pursue her wild political schemes. either Wang or Zhi 

Heavenly hierarchies 


Bonavia puts her and her “Gang” firmly 
back into context, from which they have been 
too frequently wrenched by a feuding fratern- 
ity of sinologues and by indulgent feminists. 
The book reminds us that Jiang Qing was a 
vain, petty, vindictive and thoroughly medi- 
ocre woman who found herself in a position 
of extraordinary and quite unmerited power. 
Clearly, we must make allowances for some of 
the operatic aspects of the trial, and the deter- 
mination of the prosecution to blacken her 
name (not difficult in China); but many of the 
accusations ring true, such as her attempt to 
suppress her loose past in Shanghai by ferret- 
ing out her old servant and having her 
clapped in gaol. Jiang Qing emerges as a very 
small person in every sense; while Western 
scholars gravely analyse her views on art and 
politics, Mao himself is said to have dismissed 
her opinions on the Chinese classic The Water 
Margin as “farts”. 

But we do not know enough about Mao’s 
relationship with his wife , and the subject is not 
adequately dealt with in this book. EitherMao 
thought that Jiang Qing was amusing herself 
harmlessly; or he connived in her intrigues and 
vicious obscurantism; or he was no longer in 
full control. Maybe it was a combination of all 
three. Whatever the truth, it seems unlikely to 
reflect well on the Great Helmsman himself, 
who cannot inflict a Messaliim on his country 
and hope to escape the blame of history. 

Bonavia rightly shows more interest than 
most commentators in Jiang Qing’s cronies. 
Only Zhang Chunqiao emerges with any digni- 
ty from the trial - mainly because he refused to 
speak. He was accused of fermenting factional 
strife in Shanghai, in which hundreds died, and 
of kidnapping and torture. Wang Hongwen 
was also said to have whipped up violence in 
Shanghai, and iB depicted as a vain and self- 
seeking individual. Some of his responses at 
the trial (“Actually we were engaged in a con- 
spiracy”) were a little too handy for the pro- 
secution. But there is little reason tb think that 
either Wang or Zhang were great or misunder- 
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When Western scholars first took account of 
China, their attention was focused principally 
on the Chou period (traditionally 1122-256 bc) 
as the time when Chinese religion, art and 
mythology assumed their characteristic form. 
Much of the work the early sinologists was 
concerned with the interpretation of the texts 
of. .that, period, whether authentic or not, as 
explained by Chinese scholar? of the Ch’ing 
tradition. But the situation has. changed radi- 
cally with the developments that have taken 
place in a number of branches of sinology; such 
as archaeology, anthropology, philology, his- 
tory and textual criticism. No longer is it possi- 
ble to concentrate on the centuries of Chou to 
the exclusion of pre-history, the Hsia and the 
Shang periods; nor can the subsequent modi- 
fication oft the Chou tradition in the imperial 
, age be Ignored; and the problems presented by , 
early texts must now be examined in the light of 
the newly found material evidence and the 
critical canons of the recently emerging disci-, 
plines. 

, Itis within this context that a new appraisal 
, niu$t be made of China’s artistic and religious 
history, and that 1 K. C. Chang, who has fre- 
quently insisted on the need to combine the 
• results Of different specialities ,'concentrates on 
the start of China’s search fof an orderly and 
‘ . accepted system of sovereignty. Professor 
- Chang identifies the various strands* in prer 
History whjch collectively may be seen as lead- 
. ,®8 to the formation of China’s subsequent 
.-Political structure; The emerging conditions of 
; ■ authority., pre defined ; as: individual 

c. ' \v.. ' j«i 


status, recognized within a kinship system; a 
network of interactive regional polities; the 
possession of military equipment; a reputation 
for meritorious deeds; the command of writing 
as an instrument for the exercise of power and 
as a medium for acquiring wisdom from occult 
sources; the exploitation of religious and sha- 
manistic rituals as a means of access to superior 
powers; and a display of material wealth. 

The sources of these conditions varied ; some 
derived from myth and were fostered by the 
perpetuation of that myth; some depended on 
circumstances of birth or on hierarchies of 
kinship or clan. In yet other cases the charac- 
teristics of political authority derived from the 
use of mantle processes , or they were demons- 
trated and reinforced by the organization of 
manpower as needed for the manufacture of 
bronze vessels. But none of these qualities or 
conditions could exist in independence. The 
superiority of a lineage and its leader required 
demonstration by acts of merit and the support 
of a superhuman authority. At the same time, 
such leadership could pnfy be exercised .by 
military compulsion. A people's unity and its 
acceptance of authority depended on the lead- 
er’s observance of rituals and the hierarchies of 
'a religious establishment; the merit of the lead- . 
er or his forebears required the hallowed sup- 
port of myth. , 

The importance of the early kings lay in their 
position as head shamans or chief practitioners 
of divination. The multiplicity, variety and for- 
malism of animal motifs ip early Chinese art, 
which have long called for, explanation, de- 
rived, according tq Chang, from their role as 
Shamanistic instruments or accessories. Writ- 
ten signs, ranging from the emblems of farhi- - 
lies, lineages or clans to the textual inscriptions 
of the oracle! boneS, art seen as stages In the 
development of political authority; for writing 
makes possible the identification of indiv- 
iduals, the search for higher wisdom and access : 
to the experience of the past. . . ' 

Anthony Christie sets! out -lo describe the 
principal themes of China’s rich store of myth. . 
He draws on archatology,; literature and ; 
anthropology, and shows hiow the themes to be . 
found on early bronze vessels or on stojicret, 
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stood men. 

Yao Wenyuan, the principal propagandist of 
the group, is particularly unimpressive. He re- 
veals some fascinating details of the manipula- 
tion and mendacity of the Chinese media at the 
time: the enre taken to doctor away the tears 
from press photos of the mourners at Chou 
En-lai’s funeral is a relatively straightforward 
example. Rending the book, many may shed a 
new tear for the intelligent, dignified and much 
respected Chou, who struggled to contain the 
damage to his country by these leftist homun- 
culi. Bonavia says of Yao Wenyuan, “It is 
almost impossible to believe that he master- 
minded the ideology of a movement in which 
millions of people died or were severely mal- 
treated.” The same could be said of the Gang 
as a whole. 

The book gains depth by the inclusion of a 
number of chapters on politics and economics, 
culture and (lie intellectuals, and education 
and science, which help to put the Cultural 
Revolution in historical perspective. Against 
this background the sheer irrationalism of the 
ultra-leftists stands out even more starkly. 
They were anti-intellectual ("maggots that 
undermine the Socialist base”); anti-scicntific 
(“the satellite flies to the sky, and the Red Flag 
falls to the ground”); and anti-education 
(factual knowledge and examinations are 
“bourgeois”). On top of all this, Bonavia gives 
poignant case studies of the persecution until 
death of three of the Cultural Revolution’s 
principal victims, reminding us that it was all a 
very physical business. 

All in all, the book amounts to an under- 
stated indictment of totalitarianism, of a sys- 
tem in which people of this calibre can take 
over the destiny of a billion men and women in 
pursuit of incoherent ideological vanities. It 
would make a colourful additional chapter to 
Norman Cohn’s classic Pursuit of the Millen- 
nium . And for anyone who still sees Jiang Qing 
as a sort of Chinese Joan of Arc, I recommend 
a comparison of the transcripts of the two 
trials. 


liefs dating from shortly after the start of the 
Christian era are evident too in early literature; 
they may also be detected in the later reper- 
toire of the Chinese theatre. While full allo- 
wance should be made for regional variations 
in a large sub-continent over long periods of 
time, there remains a high measure of continui- 
ty in Chinese mythology, in which traditional 
legends recur, with the accretions of Centuries 
clinging to the hard core of the original myth. 

As elsewhere, myths in China reconcile man 
to hfs own shortcomings, failures and im- 
permanence by showing how, together with 
both ancestors and his descendants, he is part 
of a majestic, comprehensive and universal 
scheme of being. For China, as distinct from 
the West, this scheme is essentially unitary and 
tends to reject a hard and fast distinction be- 
tween sacred and profane. It embraces the . 
three estates pf heaven, earth and man, which 
are elements of a single whole, and whose acti- 
vities are inextricably linked together. : 

China’s myths illustrate the rhythmic cycles 
of the universal order pf nature or the creation 
of the perceived world around tis. There are 
accounts of the separation of heaven and earth, 
and of the peculiar structure of the earth that 
resulted from mighty cataclysms or battles 
■ fought by superhuman beings. Less attention is 
paid perhaps to the creation of matter than in 
the Western tradition because there was no call 
in China for a myth that would explain a single, 
act of creation In monotheistic terms; rather 
the. Chinese early writers saw creation as a 
continual process; ■ 

Mr Christie's book goes for towards provid- 
ing (he basic information needed for an under- 
standing of its subject, and may be heartily, 
recommended to those wanting something 
more than a hasty glance at China's pakt. In this ' 
new edition, the arrangement of the material 
and t he layout of the chapters are as i hey were 
in th6 original publication (Hamlyn. 3963). But 
much of me text has been re-wntten, to i bring it 
up to date. The new edition is also embellished 
by Splendid photographs. Chinese terms and 
proper names are rendered In Piny In in place of 
the. modified version of Wade-Giles used pre- 
viously. »:): -.V . ; . 
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Volume Six of the National Library of Scot- 
land’s Catalogue of Manuscripts acquired since . 
1925 (HMSO. £70) contains the description 
and index of (he records (apart from a portion 
lost during the Second World War) of the for- 
eign missionary activity of the Scottish Presby- 
terian Churches from 1827 to 1929. The ar- 
chive relates to missionaries in the Indian sub- 
continent, Manchuria and elsewhere In China, 
the New Hebrides, West Indies, South Africa, 
Nigeria, Kenya and Malawi. 

We regret that, in John L. Flood’s review of the 
. GutenbergiJahrbuch 1984 1 TLS January 4,' ro- ' 
ference was made to Martin Bodmer's copy Of 
the forty- two- line Bible “at Cologne 4 ’: the 
place should buve been given asColognyi The 
error was due' to* editorial presumption. 1 



